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M*; people know that 


the American Rail- 
roads today are giving the 
finest railroad service in the 
world. 


There are in this country 
now 781 passenger runs, 
totaling 46,242 miles, made 
at 60 miles per hour or over, 
with an unparalleled safety 
record. 





Freight moves faster than ever before. Car short- 
ages have become almost unknown. Freight 
schedules are the most dependable in history. 


Yet the railroads today are confronted with a 
serious problem. What’s the reason? 


Is it “high rates”? Most emphatically not. The 
average revenue for hauling a ton of freight a 
mile has been less than a cent for the past six 
years—the lowest rates in the world for compar- 
able service. And average revenues per passen- 
ger mile in 1937 were the lowest in history. 


Is it “watered stock” ? No—the amount of rail- 
road stocks and bonds outstanding is less by bil- 
lions of dollars than the investment in railroad 
property; and is less, in relation to investment, 
than it was thirty years ago, when railroads were 
at the peak of their prosperity. 


Is it an increasing burden of debt? No — the 
total debt, in relation to investment, is also far 
less than it was thirty years ago. 


Is it an increasing burden of interest charges? No 
—in relation to what they collect for their ser- 
vices, interest on bonded indebted- 
ness is less than it was three decades 
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ago, when the railroads were making money. 


All right, then, what is the difficulty? 


Simply this: like any individual, the railroads 
must keep expenses lower than income. But when 
their income is down — as it is now because of 
general business conditions — the railroads can- 
not trim sail in the way an individual or other 
businesses do. 


They cannot shut down like a factory —because 
they are delivering a service vital to America. 


They cannot adjust their rates or “ prices” except 
by permission of public regulatory authorities. 


They cannot adjust rates of pay and hours of 
work — the major element of their expense — 
except under the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act. 


Their earnings are limited, their expenses in- 
creased by local, state and federal laws—ranging 
from reduced rates on government traffic, in re- 
turn for land grants to railroads whose pioneer- 
ing opened up a wilderness, to the cost of 
rebuilding bridges when streams are “improved” 
to assist competing transportation. 


So the net of the “problem” is this — the rail- 
roads are trying to do business under a half- 
century accumulation of laws, rulings and regula- 
tions which limit earnings and increase costs. 


What they most need is a chance to go ahead 
under regulation and legislation modernized 
to meet conditions today, applied fairly and 
equally to all forms of 
transportation. 


HAO NDS 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Predictions 

In acknowledging with appreciation the 
valuable and up-to-date information con- 
tained in Newsweek, I wish to relate the 
following experience: 

Acting in accordance with a survey re- 
cently conducted by your magazine as to 
the possible condition of the stock market 
60 days hence, I made a speculative en- 
deavor to virtually prove the authenticity 
of this financial prediction. I am pleased 
to state that I have realized a satisfac- 
tory profit as a result. 

Many articles, as well as predictions, 
found in Newsweek along the political, 
gientific, and financial fronts should be 
noticed with a commendable attitude for 
they have proved to be valuable as well 
as factual information. The contribution 
your publication is making toward pre- 
gnting thorough facts in a literary man- 
ner is really worthy of praise. 

MORRIS E. 











SHAW 

New York City 
Honorary Degrees 

On page 20 of your issue of July 18, 
under the caption “Education” you dis- 
cuss the custom in American universities 
of conferring “honorary degrees.” No one, 
save possibly a recipient of such a de- 
gree could question the correctness of 
your conclusion that the usage sometimes 
does suggest “logrolling.” You state “It is 
strongest in the East and South.” But 
may I ask your attention to the fact 
that the University of Virginia . . . does 
not confer “honorary degrees.” And that 
institution, which at its best is the length- 
ened shadow of Thomas Jefferson, is un- 
deniably a Southern university ... I am 
sure your omission of Virginia from the 
pitifully small list of educational institutions 
which refrain from the dubious traffic in 
such synthetic scholarship was inadvertent. 

JAMES W. BEERY 





Washington, D. C. 


lt was. The University of Virginia, 
which incidentally is famous also for its 
honor system, has never awarded an 
honorary degree. 





The Forty-Seven Ronins 

Your footnote about the Forty-Seven 
Ronins (Newsweek, July 18] is striking- 
ly erroneous. This play was written over 
200 years ago—originally by Chikamatsu, 
called the Shakespeare of Japan, for per- 
formance by puppets, and afterwards, for 
living actors, by Chikamatsu’s disciple 
and successor, Izumo. There is a good 
English translation of it, and it also forms 
the basis of John Masefield’s tragedy, 
The Faithful,” acted by the Theatre 
Guild in New York in 1919. It deals with 








historical events of 1701-02: the con- 
spiracy of 47 masterless warriors to avenge 
their late lord, and their subsequent cere- 
monial suicide. They were buried in a 
common grave, which is now venerated by 
many pilgrims because the continued loy- 
alty of these men to their feudal lord after 
he was dead, and, though he had no heir, 
and nothing but their own deaths could 
possibly come of their efforts, has in- 
spired similar extreme loyalty in many 
subsequent instances. 
S. A. ELIOT JR. 
Professor of Drama 
Smith College 
Northampton, Mass. 


“The Forty-Seven Ronins” glorifies, not 
the overthrow of the Tokugawa .Shogun- 
ate in 1867, but the conspiracy of 47 
warriors against Kira, major-domo at the 
Shogun’s palace, who had brought about 
the death of their lord, Asano. Their cere- 
monial suicide took place Mar. 20, 1703. 





In Re Charity 


In the matter of Charity, and Ellen 
Tatnell’s statement, Newsweek, July 11: 
“Christ said nothing to limit the extent 
of Charity,” allow me respectfully to call 
attention to I Timothy 5:8—“If any 
provideth not for his own, and specially 
his own household, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an unbeliever.” 

To say that these words were not ut- 
tered by Christ himself would be begging 
the question. But the conscientious daily 
provision for, and care of, one’s immediate 
surroundings do not attract special at- 
tention by being acknowledged in the list 
of outstanding donations to foreign mis- 
sions—and must for that very reason be 
all the more pleasing to the Father above. 

JENS DALBO 

Hastings, Fla. 


An Old Story 


My attention has been called to an 
article in Newsweek of July 11 concern- 
ing what is alleged to be an experimental 
broadcast of storytelling. Possibly . . . you 
are not aware that storytelling has been 
successfully conducted by an excellent ex- 
ponent of that almost lost art named Hal 
Burdick, who has been part of our staff 
for many years. For four years he has 
conducted ...a series of newspaper stories 
—some of them real and some of them 
fiction, and all coming out of many years’ 
experience of his own as a newspaper 
man, editor, and reporter. 

DON E. GILMAN 

Vice President 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
Hollywood, Calif. 





Orson Welles’ series seems to warrant 
the terms “novel” and “experimental,” as 
it builds the narrator directly into the 
enacted drama. 





SIDESHOW 





Spiked Ice Cream— 


Trenton, N.J.: A manufacturing com- 
pany applied for permission to sell a new 
product—ice cream containing from 5 to 
25 per cent alcohol. Beverage Commis- 
sioner tasted, tested, and ruled no. “Too 
attractive to children.” ' 


Beach Queen— 





Wide World 


Coney Island, N.Y.: George C. Til- 
you presented the annual Grandmother’s 
Bathing Beauty trophy to Mrs. Matilda 
Gebhart, 61. 


Peeping Eye— 

Cleveland: To prevent the smuggling 
of weapons into the county jail, Sheriff 
Martin O’Donnell focuses an X-ray ma- 
chine on visitors. The instrument, called a 
gun-detector, “sees” right through cloth- 
ing. It has decreased the number of women 
guests, who object to the sheriff’s intimate 
scrutiny. 


Double Check— 


Dunn, N.C.: For writing a rubber 
check, J. K. Stewart was nabbed by police 
and led before Justice of the Peace George 
Owen. “You’re fined $17,” said the justice. 
Stewart paid his fine by writing another 
check, which Justice Owen accepted. Two 
days later it also bounced. 


Sea-saw— 


Roseau, Minn.: Without sending word 
ahead, Seth Gavelin left for Sweden to see 
his brother, Ihren Gavelin. Simultaneously 
Ihren sailed on a surprise visit to the 
United States. Seth is now in Sweden; 
Thren, in Minnesota. 
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AFTER 7,000,000 


MILES WE SAY IT 





0. April 25, 1936, a Budd adver- 
tisement made this statement: 
“American advancement is mea- 
sured by a willingness to throw away 
outmoded materials and forms in 
order to adopt new and better ones.” 
At that time there were five 
Budd-built streamlined trains of 
stainless steel in service. They had 
rolled up a mileage exceeding 1 
million. Today there are 24 of these 
gleaming, light-weight modern 


trains in operation, testifying to the 


progressive spirit of American rail- 
roads. They have covered more than 





7 million miles, carried millions of 
delighted passengers. Not only have 
they revolutionized ideas of rail- 
road transportation, but they have 
made good money for the railroads 
owning them. 

Experience has shown, as science 
predicted, that stainless steel, the 
chrome-nickel alloy with four times 
the elastic strength of ordinary steel, 
is the best of all materials for rail- 
way-car structure. Budd trains are 
stainless steel, not only on the sur- 
face but through and through. It is 
because of this unique feature that 


AGAIN! 


Budd-built trains have true light- 
weight with safety. 

Stainless steel is non-corrosive. 
Welded by the SHOTWELD* process 
which Budd originated and exclu- 
sively controls, it is well-nigh 
indestructible. 

Wherever there is the handicap 
of excess weight to overcome — in 
railway car, airplane or steamship 
—stainless steel is the new and 
better material which marks 


advancement. * Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA * DETROIT 
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“AERO is the favorite of the 
round-bottom cups. Bakelite 
and steel dispensers keep 
the cups clean and healthful. 
Handsomely designed for 
wall or cooler.” 



















(HELL 


“Folks that don’t need 
a round-bottom cup 
pick the more econom- 
ical AJAX. It’s tapered 
to fit the hand. Steel or 
Bakelite dispensers for 
wall or cooler protect 
the drinking edge.” 


or free 
Ja Oo AJAX 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. Div. | 
68-B PRESCOTT ST. - WORCESTER, MASS. 
270-B Broadway 221-B No. LaSalle.St. 

New York Chicago 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO., DIV. 
€ 416-B Second Street, San Francisco - 
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Jeanette and her grandfather, William H. 
Wright—two of four generations in one family 
to work for General Electric in Lynn, Mass. 





“Better, Jean? Listen— 


“ . . . back in 96 when / started work for G.E., we worked 10 hours a day, 6 days a week. 
Eighteen cents an hour was pretty good pay. And in our shop we did almost everything by hand. 


“Look at things now—eight-hour days and five-day weeks. I read the other day that the average 
factory pay is 67 cents an hour. That’s a big improvement during one lifetime!” 


T és a big improvement—between the time 

when Jeanette Wright's grandfather started 
work and a few months ago when Jeanette 
followed her father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather and joined the General Electric 
organization. Hours reduced one third; factory 
Wages increased nearly fourfold. What made 
this possible? What has brought about this 
progress? 


The answer lies in the increase in the effective- 
ness of each worker's labor. In 1896, the 


average factory worker had only one horse- 
power of mechanical aid. Today each factory 
worker has 12 horsepower of mechanical power 
to help him produce. And because he produces 
more, he has more. This progress has been 
steady, through good years and bad. And it has 
come about largely because electricity has been 
put to work to help create more goods for 
more people at less cost, more and better jobs 
at higher wages, and a higher living standard 
for all. General Electric, for sixty years, has 
been making clectricity more useful. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


1938-OUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF ELECTRICAL PROGRESS-1938 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


Hull vs. Japan 


Wholesale export of U.S. bombing 
planes to Japan won’t continue much 
longer. Secretary Hull has called in the 
makers of the bombers and read the riot 
act to them. In vigorous and sometimes 
profane language, he recalled how saloon- 
keepers helped bring on prohibition by re- 
fusing to check abuses. Then he warned 
that, unless plane makers imposed volun- 
ary restraints on their sales to aggressor 
nations, the next Congress would surely 
subject them to far more strict and 
sweeping restrictions. As a result, the 
manufacturers agreed to halt shipments 
as soon as existing orders are filled. 





Senator Allred? 
The Federal judgeship which F.D.R. 


dramatically presented to Governor Allred 
of Texas last week is simply a bread-and- 
butter appointment. Allred, unwilling to 
end his political career at 39, still has his 
eve on the Senate. He'll probably hold on 
to the judgeship till 1940, then resign 
and run against Senator Connally. 


Revolt in the House 


If the more liberal brand of Democrats 
make a good showing in the Congression- 
il elections, you can expect an open re- 
olt against the seniority system that 
ives conservative Southerners domina- 
ion over key House committees. Already 
he liberal wing is talking seriously of 
‘dong something about” such chairmen 
is Sumners of the Judiciary Committee, 
[cReynolds of Foreign Affairs, Vinson of 
aval Affairs, and May of Military Af- 
fairs. Perhaps more important, the group 
las a definite plan for enlarging the 
vowerful Rules Committee on the grounds 
hat it is now geographically unbalanced. 
Actual purpose of the change, of course, 
vould be to “pack” the committee so 
hat it could no longer block New Deal 
ills by simply refusing to give them 
ight of way. 


Third-Term Chatter 


Don’t put too much stock in the sud- 
Hen revival of third-term-for-Roosevelt 
alk, which resulted from his western tour. 
he general opinion of those most fa- 
iar with F.D.R.’s political and mental 


















processes is still what it was eight months 
ago: that, for bargaining purposes, he'll 
probably stall off committing himself at 
least until late 1939, when he'll probably 
declare himself out of the race. 


SEC Personnel Changes 


There'll probably be two new SEC 
Commissioners before long. One will be 
some as-yet-unchosen financial expert, 
who'll get the seat formerly held by As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury Hanes. 
The other, if present tentative plans go 
through, will be Representative Eicher of 
Iowa, who abandoned reelection plans 
after he won appointment to the new 
monopoly committee. Eicher, originally 
talked of for a Federal district judgeship, 
is now slated for the SEC seat of Jerome 
Frank, who in turn will be given a circuit 
judgeship. 


Capital Conversation 


Current table talk among informed 
Washingtonians: The way RFC Chair- 
man Jones’ friends have been irritated by 
Garner’s refusal to step aside and allow 
the Texas Congressional delegation to de- 
clare itself for Jones as 1940 President... 
The conviction that Postmaster General 
Farley will snap up the $50,000 job as 
baseball czar if, as rumored, it’s offered 
to him upon Judge Landis’ resignation; 
Farley has long been on the lookout for a 
high-pay job that ‘wouldn’t impair his 
political standing . The La Follette 
Committee’s plan to call top-rank public- 
relations specialists on the carpet for their 
part in building up sentiment to break 
strikes, 


Lobby Committee’s End 


You won’t hear much more about the 
Minton Lobby Investigation Committee 
(formerly the Black Committee). After 
it failed to get a new appropriation from 
the Senate at the end of the last session, 
Floor Leader Barkley promised to revive 
the appropriation measure next year. But 
it’s generally recognized that so many 
Senators have been irritated by the com- 
mittee’s activities that its chances are all 
but nil. As a result of this and of the 
shortage of funds, the committee has 
quietly folded up, disbanded its staff, and 
tipped off the dismissed workers that they 
have little chance of being reemployed. 


Anglo-American Pact? 


Despite gloomy gossip, negotiations for 
the Anglo-American trade agreement are 
coming along fairly well—particularly in 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


view of the treaty’s tremendous scope. 
Hull has told friends confidently that he 
thinks the agreement will be signed well 
before the next session of Congress. As for 
the talk of a currency pact, Hull vigorous- 
ly and convincingly denies that any mone- 
tary or debt agreement will be tied in 
with the trade treaty. 


Trivia 

Rep. Bruce Barton is writing an article 
gratis for Staff, the new butlers’ magazine; 
he’s up for reelection in New York’s 
“Silk Stocking District,” where domestics 
comprise a sizeable proportion of the 
voters . . . Workers in the NLRB offices 
have been flocking into the C.I.0.’s union 
of Federal employes, but both sides have 
been keeping mum about it for fear of 
bolstering the old charges that the board 
is pro-C.I1.O.... : Amateur numerologists 
have figured out that the 1940 Presidency 
is no choice prize; since 1840 every fourth 
President has died in office; F.D.R.’s suc- 
cessor, the fourth President since Harding, 
will be next in line . . . Edward Roddan, 
assistant to Democratic Publicity Chief 
Michelson, did most of the ghost work on 
Farley’s magazine articles and books. 





New War Fears 


"Lieewe’s sound basis for the reports of 
Anglo-French worries over the war dan- 
ger involved in hints of a possible Ger- 
man move against Czechoslovakia in 
August. The common remark in London 
official quarters is: “We’re all right if we 
get through August, but that’s the real 
danger period.” British Cabinet officers, 
taking their vacations about now, have in- 
formally agreed not to go far afield. 
Moreover, French Foreign Minister Bon- 
net has suggested that journalists not 
leave Paris during August and has said 
he'll stick at his office throughout the 
month. 


Silent Bombers 


European military strategists are be- 
coming increasingly glider-conscious now 
that improvement in anti-air-raid appa- 
ratus has reduced the effectiveness of 
planes. The Reich is now experimenting 
with sailplanes designed to carry 220- 
pound bombs in night air attacks. The 
plan is for a plane. to tow four or five of 
the gliders to about 15,000 feet, then cut 
them loose. They could then glide at 
least 10 miles over the enemy’s lines, 
drop their loads, and still glide back to 
their own territory. Their silence would 
preclude detection by even the best sound 
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pickup devices and a coat of black paint 
will reduce the chances of searchlight de- 
tection almost to nil. 


Italo-Yugoslav Pact? 


A new alliance between Italy, Hungary, 
and Yugoslavia is in the offing. Since the 
disappearance of Austria as an _ inde- 
pendent state, Hungarian officials have 
been dickering to make Yugoslavia the 
new third party in what was formerly the 
Italo-Hungarian-Austrian pact. This move 
is probably in the background of Hun- 
garian Premier Imredy’s planned trip to 
Rome, on which he is taking along de 
Kanaya, his Foreign Minister. 


Volunteers in Disguise 


Though nothing about it got into the 
US. press, the Italian Arrow Division of 
“volunteers” in Spain was dissolved as 
an independent unit on July 4 and put 
under the Spanish officers of the so-called 
Command of Voluntary Troops. Signifi- 
cance of the move lies in its tendency to 
back up the claims of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. The government’s embassy in Lon- 
don claims it has proof that Mussolini, 
instead of withdrawing his troops under 
the new nonintervention agreement, in- 
tends only to remove the sick and 
wounded and to keep most of the rest in 
Spain—possibly in Spanish uniform and 
certainly amalgamated with Spanish units 
so that they won’t be spotted by the non- 
intervention committee’s census-takers. 


Foreign Notes 


A nerve specialist from Barcelona re- 
ports that the continual bombings there 
have brought no marked increase in nerv- 
ous disorders; in fact the excitement has 
cured many neurasthenia patients who 
suffered from imaginary ills . . . Prior to 
last week’s notice that certain British 
peeresses’ presence is “not required” at 
court presentations, the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office had found that one of the 
peeresses concerned had collected a fee of 
$5,000 for presenting a debutante at 
court; most of the others’ fees were much 
smaller . . . Under the prompting of a 
Dr. Borgmann of the German Propa- 
ganda Ministry, a “Baltic Troop,” pat- 
terned after Nazi Storm Troops, is being 
formed in the Latvian capital of Riga. 





Steel-Labor Dickering 


Despite labor leaders’ denials, note 
that steel companies have been—and still 
are—negotiating with, the C.1.O. over 
wage-cut proposals. One steel executive 
who should know says it’s likely there’ll 
be eventual agreement on an arrange- 
ment tying wages to steel output. Thus, 
a specific production rate (say 35% of 
capacity) will be agreed on as a key 


figure; whenever production climbs above 
that figure and stays above it for a 
stated period, there will be a relative 
rise in the wage scale; a slump below that 
figure would bring a wage decrease. 


Mexican Currency Troubles 


The $2,000,000 gold shipment arriving 
in New York from Mexico last week was 
the merest drop in the bucket. According 
to a most creditable source in Mexico 
City, approximately half the gold still in 
the government-controlled Bank of Mexi- 
co is to be shipped to New York for safe- 
keeping. At the same time, incidentally, 
the government is sharply expanding its 
currency (now 287,000,000 pesos). It has 
ordered 106,000,000 pesos worth of new 
notes printed in the U.S. In fact, the notes 
were printed and delivered, but have been 
returned for deletion of the words “in 
cash” (meaning gold or silver) from the 
government’s promise to redeem. 


General Business Outlook? 


Conversations with government and 
private economists, plus study of the 
better business-forecasting reports, dis- 
close little agreement on details but a 
general feeling of mild optimism. The 
nearest thing to a consensus is roughly as 
follows: That a business upturn has defi- 
nitely arrived and, with temporary inter- 
ruptions, will continue for at least eight 
months—probably a year (many say 
much longer, but there’s no general agree- 
ment). That, however, the recovery will 
be gradual and unspectacular; by year’s 
end the FRB index of production (now 
about 76) will probably stand somewhere 
between 85 and 95. That there'll be fur- 
ther improvement in 1939, but that it’s 
unlikely to reach the 1937 level. 


Budget Tricks 


In appraising the new Federal budget, 
announced last week, note that the budg- 
eted spending of $9,000,000,000 doesn’t 
cover everything. In addition, the govern- 
ment will pour out about $1,000,000,000 
in the form of loans by the RFC, the 
Commodity Credit Corp., and the United 
States Housing Authority, which are tech- 
nically financed outside the Treasury 
through sale of their own (Treasury- 
guaranteed) bonds. If these were carried 
on the Treasury books, as formerly, the 
estimated deficit for 1938-39 would run 
about five billion instead of four. At the 
same time, most experts think Morgenthau 
underestimates revenue by about $500,- 
000,000—which means the actual deficit 
is likely to total about $4,500,000,000. 


Business Footnotes 

Sign of returning optimism: Engineer- 
ing companies specializing in plant sur- 
veys have experienced a sharp spurt in 





inquiries within the last two weeks . 

Many trade-association officials are ad 
vising their industries to prepare the; 
cases in full long before they're gy 
poenaed by the Federal monopoly com 
mittee; the idea is to present a goo 
argument for an industry’s entire pricd 
structure before the inquisitors begin 
shooting at specific items and prices , 

A canny Englishman named Hanby hag 
recently collected $600 each from a Jon; 
list of metal-product makers in the Mid 
west—supposedly the first payment fy 
a secret metal-coating process that hag 
turned out to be completely unsatisfa¢. 
tory in all reported cases. 






























NY 
Movie Lines on 
Mrs. Jimmy Collins, widow of the f,. 
mous test pilot, is suing Metro-Goldwyp. 
Mayer for $1,000,000, charging that thm ° lov 
hit movie “Test Pilot” plagiarized hem’ | 
husband’s book . . . Sir Robert Vansittart, gee 
chief diplomatic adviser to the British Hughes 
Government and ex-head of the Foreign fiight in 
Office, is now doing British movie scena. the — 
rios on the side . . . PWA will finance” Calif 
construction of a half-million-dollar movie tinental 
museum in Culver City, Calif.; the build- igen 
ing will house personal effects of famous the ey 
stars, a television studio, a theatre, and dential 
an exhibit showing films in the making. headline 


velt off 
Noble Boner 


Besids 
there w, 

Upon being appointed chairman of theg™dent wa 
new Civil Aeronautics Authority, EdwardggHis “pu 
J. Noble pulled a political faux pas—{@ballyhoc 
only to have it overlooked because thegmat the s 
Associated Press didn’t recognize a scoop a fortnis 
when it had one. Presumably unaware last wee 
that the President was delaying anggcountry 
nouncement of his appointment, NobleggAt one | 
sent the A.P. a detailed biographicalgmthat he 


Before 







sketch of himself, prefaced by the flagjtasons, 
statement that he would be named to thegg’ound | 
chairmanship. After failing to get official who hac 
confirmation, an A.P. editor pigeonholed curtly 
the story that scores of Washington re selves 
porters were striving to uncover. Two dent. A 
weeks later the White House announcedgg™ttion 
Noble’s appointment. The A.P.—with the stump 
other services—sent out the story. In a 

velt had 
Missing Persons “ “1 


John Coolidge, the late President’s sonftechniqu 
now $1, lives in a newly built house ilmtested n 
Orange, Conn.; is “traveler passengeqjmanagec 
agent” for the New Haven Railroad, asgMparticul: 


signed to arrange special trips (schoojidistricts 
excursions, etc.); about as taciturn as hig§Democr: 
father, he goes along on the bigger tripgjvent hoy 
to see that things run smoothly; wil! prosp 
“definitely not” discuss politics . . . Dr 

olore 


Daniel Prenn, formerly No. 1 Germai 
tennis player and Davis Cup star whos The f 
Jewish blood caused him to be bannet lent sic 
from Germany’s teams in 1933, now livegmveen S 


with his wife in England, where he take Adminis 
part in occasional tournaments. 
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sfc But Phantom Purge Ends 
asa Mere Good-Will Pilgrimage 















Before He Takes to Sea 


\ low-winged monoplane roaring east- 
ward last week overshadowed a special 
ten-car train speeding westward. Howard 
Hughes completed his swift world-girdling 
fight in New York (see page 38) at about 
the same time President Roosevelt ended 
in California the first leg of his transcon- 
tinental vacation-vendetta against “con- 
servative” Democratic Senators. Even on 
the west coast, excited over the Presi- 
dential visit, Hughes captured screaming 
headlines and all but crowded Mr. Roose- 


ritish 
mreig 
cena- 
nance 
movie 
build- 
mous 
, and 


DS: Bi velt off page 1. 
Besides the drama of the world flight, 
there was another reason why the Presi- 
f theumdent was playing second fiddle to Hughes. 
lwardag His “purge” of anti-New Deal Senators, 


pas—™ ballyhooed as a head-chopping expedition 
e thempat the start July 7, had begun to weaken 
afortnight ago (Newsweek, July 18). By 
aware ast week it had dwindled to a mere cross- 
- anqgcountry jaunt, full of peace and good will. 
Noble At one point, Mr. Roosevelt even declared 
phicalgm that he “didn’t come out here for political 
> fiaimteasons, but to take my annual look-see 
‘0 thegg’round the country.” As a result, Senators 
ficial 00 had quaked at the prospect of being 
holedqmcuttly read out of the party found them- 
n reqagselves courteously treated by the Presi- 
Twogmdent. At the worst, he merely failed to 
anced Mention their names during his series of 
h thagstump speeches. 
In a subtler political vein, Mr. Roose- 
velt had decided to stage a tour of personal 
triumph, with the goal of trying to resell 
the New Deal to the country. In his selling 
technique, the President fell back on time- 
tested methods. At almost every stop he 
managed to tell his listeners that he was 
particularly aware of the problems in their 
listricts. Also, he pledged adherence to 
Democratic principles, expressed a “fer- 
rent hope for peace,” and said he saw signs 
of prosperity. 
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The first hot primary battle the Presi- 
lent side-stepped was in Colorado, be- 
ween Sen. Alva Adams, lukewarm to the 
Administration, and his New Deal oppo- 
ent, State Supreme Court Justice Ben- 















Roosevelt Tour Widens Rift 
With Old-Line Democrats 





Wide World 


The Presidential flag goes to sea 


jamin C. Hilliard. In his home town of 
Pueblo, Adams uncomfortably _ shifted 
from foot to foot as Mr. Roosevelt ignored 
him while telling a station crowd of 15,000: 
“We can make Democracy work . . . We 
don’t want, and we are not going to copy 
other forms of government. Ours is good 
enough for us.” 

An unprecedented token of support 
greeted the President at Pueblo—the first 
formal demand by an organization that he 
run for a third time. The Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Corporation Steel Works Club* 
petitioned him: “We are fearful for the 
welfare of the United States .. . if one 
less courageous, determined, and _ intelli- 
gent were elected in 1940 . . . We most 
urgently request the President to be a 
candidate to succeed himself . . .” Both 





*The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp., involved 
in the famous “Ludlow massacre” oi 1914, is a 
Rockefeller-founded and controlled steel-pro- 
ducing firm. 


Mr. Roosevelt and his aides refused com- 
ment. . 

In Nevada the next day, Mr. Roosevelt 
dealt almost equal honors to Sen. Pat 
McCarran and his New Dealish rival, 
Albert Hilliard, a Reno lawyer. Although 
the President thanked “the Senator” for 
a mess of mountain trout McCarran had 
given him, he referred to Hilliard as his 
“friend Al.” Yet by sheer chance, McCar- 
ran nosed ahead in the race for Presi- 
dential kudos. While Mr. Roosevelt was 
speaking at Carlin, someone shouted to 
McCarran: “Hello, Pat!” The President, 
caught in an awkward spot, smiled and 
shook hands with the Senator. 


California 

Shortly afterward the air-conditioned 
train carried Mr. Roosevelt into California, 
in good humor but fatigued from his 4,000- 
mile journey. The following 48 hours kept 
him on the run: he greeted tumultuous 
crowds in San Francisco on his way to 
have luncheon at the International Ex- 
position grounds, where, in sight of 63 men 
o’ war anchored in the bay, he pleaded for 
world disarmament: “We fervently hope 
for the day when other leading nations of 
the world will realize that their present 
course must inevitably lead them to dis- 
aster. We stand ready to meet them and 
encourage them in any efforts they may 
make toward a definite reduction in world 
armaments.” After a review of the fleet, 
he worked in a tour of Yosemite National 
Park, and from there motored to San 
Diego. 

Then, a few hours before he was piped 
aboard the U.S.S. Houston for a three 
weeks’ fishing trip, the President gave out 
a strong endorsement of Sen. William G. 
McAdoo: “Last March I wrote a letter to 
an old friend of mine expressing the very 
definite hope that he would run again for 
the Senate.” Grinning broadly at the 75- 
year-old candidate, the President added: 
“I might add that I sincerely hope that 
he will be reelected, too.” 
Significance---- 

With the first phase of the President’s 
tour logged off last week, the results came 
down to this: 

1—To date, the purge of refractory 
Democrats has failed to materialize. In- 
stead of boldly tilting at his enemies, the 
President, except in Kentucky and to a 
certain extent in Oklahoma, has moved 
with extreme caution and avoided show- 
downs in doubtful states. 

2—The trip was the first overt maneuver 
to estimate Mr. Roosevelt’s chances of 
controlling the 1940 Democratic conven- 
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Roosevelt’s ship—the Houston—the barge that takes him ashore ... 


tion. While the ovations he received, espe- 
cially in California, pleased his aides, there 
was no proof that the President had won 
the favor of state leaders who control the 
delegates. 

38—Vice President Garner’s refusal to 
meet Mr. Roosevelt in Texas—though the 
two exchanged cordial messages—took on 
new importance in view of the formation 
of Garner-for-President clubs by Senator 
Burke of Nebraska. Undoubtedly, the trip 
widened the breach between old-line Demo- 
crats and New Dealers. 





Farley Tells All 


Reveals Inside Story 


of Roosevelt Nomination 


Bound for Alaska on vacation, Post- 
master General Farley last week delivered 
a rousing speech in Seattle against “black 
reactionaries.” His tirade stirred up only a 
ripple of interest because, as Democratic 
National Committee Chairman, it is 
Farley’s job to make speeches. 

Yet in another direction, Big Jim Farley 
made political news of high import—an 
article in The American Magazine entitled 
“Selling Roosevelt to the Party,” first of a 
series of surprising revelations boiled down 
from almost daily notes dictated by the 
National Democratic Chairman to his sec- 
retary, recording private conversations and 
impressions of political giants. 

Since Farley was field marshal of the 
Roosevelt forces before, during, and after 
the 1932 Democratic convention, his 
chronicle of how Mr. Roosevelt captured 
the bitterly fought nomination revealed 
facts hitherto known only to a close- 
mouthed group of Roosevelt aides. Typical 
revelation: Farley gives House Majority 
Leader Sam Rayburn, not William Ran- 
dolph Hearst as commonly supposed, en- 
tire credit for swinging the Texas and 


California delegations to the Roosevelt 
column. 

Aside from detailed historic background, 
the article contains Farleyized thumbnail 
sketches which delight the politically 
minded: 

Franklin D. Roosevelt—“A most ingrati- 
ating manner .. . a sentimentalist in his 
relations with those around him .. . with 
a marked tendency to be overindulgent at 
times . . . He would have been a great 
actor .. . I had an intuition that there 
was a touch of destiny about the man...” 

Vice President Garner—“His steady 
gaze and rather stern manner was a little 
too much for an easygoing fellow like my- 
self ... I have come to look upon him as 
one of the truly great public men of this 
generation .. .” 

Secretary of State Hull—‘I formed the 
opinion early that Cordell Hull was the 
most unselfish man I ever met in politics 


” 


John J. Raskob, former Democratic 





abaya Wide World 
... and his Filipino cook 





chairman—“Although a good organizer, 
Raskob really never attained a working 
knowledge of practical politics . . .” 

Roy W. Howard, publisher—“He was a 
bit optimistic in assuming that he could 
take off a few afternoons from his news- 
paper duties to nominate a Presidential 
candidate .. .” 

Col. Edward M. House, Wilson’s ad- 
viser—“Was helpful, although at times he 
felt that he should be consulted even more 
than he was.” 


Oklahoma Circus: 


“Sooners” Rename Thomas 





in Free-for-All Campaign 


Third youngest state in the Union, Ok- 
lahoma earned its nickname back in ter- 
ritorial days when the Federal government 
opened 1,887,800 acres to homesteaders. 
Amid wild confusion, some 20,000 eager 
adventurers crowded at the border. Apr. 
22, 1889, a shot sounded the signal at high 
noon, and the homesteaders burst over the 
line. In buckboards and prairie schooners, 
afoot and astride fast horses, they hustled 
in search of choice sites. But they quickly 
discovered that enterprising “Sooners” 
(sooner than the law) already had slipped 
past the border guards and staked out the 
richest claims. 

Ever since the “Sooners” attained state- 
hood 31 years ago, their politics has lived 
up to the territory’s hell-for-leather repu- 
tation. The broad humor and lurid lan- 
guage of the frontier have enlivened every 
Oklahoma election since 1907. The cam- 
paign that ended in a primary election 
last week was no exception. Candidates 
tossed mouth-filling names at one another; 
former Gov. William H. (Alfalfa Bill) 
Murray’s indirect characterization of a po 
litical foe typified the genial abuse: “At 
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SS: 
least I’m not a beer-bellied, red-whiskered, 
bloated-faced, whisky-nosed, poker-playing 


liar.” 


Issues and Men 

The chief interest in the primary cen- 
tered in the contest for the Senatorial 
nomination. Two strong candidates, Rep. 
Gomer Smith and Gov. E. W. Marland, 
opposed the renomination of Elmer Thom- 
as, a Senator since 1926. The predominat- 
ing issues were old-age pensions and loy- 
alty to the New Deal. 

Concern over pensions had been height- 
ened by the fact that the Social Security 
Board had removed Oklahoma from its 
rolls four months ago on charges of mal- 
administration (see page 10). Asserting 


that some 20,000 ineligibles were receiving 
doles, the board reinvestigated the pen- 
sioners and barely managed to reinstate 





Harris & Ewing 


Renominated: Senator Thomas 


deserving cases in time for the election. 
Meanwhile, all three Senatorial candi- 
lates desperately curried voters’ favor as 
friends of the aged. Thomas even induced 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend, originator of the 
5200-a-month pension scheme, to journey 
from California in his behalf. The doctor 
referred to Thomas as a “Christian gen- 
tleman” and spent the rest of his time 
denouncing Representative Smith, a for- 
mer ally, who retorted that he favored 
pensions and had quit the Townsend fac- 
tion only when it sponsored a third-party 
movement against the President in 1936. 
Word of President Roosevelt’s western 
tour threw Oklahoma Democrats into a 
mad scramble for Presidential favor. That 
favor fell upon Thomas, and he won a clear 
majority from the voters. In the contest 
for the gubernatorial nomination, Leon 
Phillips, an avowed New Dealer, defeated 
Murray and another New Deal supporter, 


W.S. Key, former state WPA Administra- 
tor. 


Campaign Antics 

Samples of Oklahoma’s lighthearted 
electioneering cropped up in almost every 
day’s news. Alfalfa Bill scorned the stream- 
lined sound trucks of his opponents and 
sent out a flea-bitten donkey, ridden by an 
urchin and bearing placards: “Vote for 
Murray.” 

Following a local custom established in 
1932 when an obscure teacher named Will 
Rogers rode to Congress on his beloved 
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Wide World 


Trimmed: Alfalfa Bill Murray 


namesake’s popularity, famous names ap- 
peared among the 10,000 assorted candi- 
dates: Oliver Cromwell, Mae West, Daniel 
Boone, Brigham Young, Patrick Henry, 
Robert Burns, and _ half-a-dozen others. 
But out of the hopeful horde, only Rogers 
won nomination. Capping the absurdity of 
the campaign was the technique of Mrs. 
Ruth M. Johnson of Shawnee, candidate 
for Commissioner of Charities and Cor- 
rection. She campaigned solely by mental 
telepathy. She lost. 

Gomer Smith, whose blood is half Cher- 
okee Indian, provided a new twist to cam- 
paign strategy. Hearing that Secretary 
Harold L. Ickes of the Interior had en- 
dorsed Thomas, Smith appeared at Sem- 
inole with a sheaf of bogus telegrams: 
“One is from Callander, Ont., from Dr. 
Dafoe . . . Then there is one from Haile 
Selassie . .. And good old Mahatma Gan- 
dhi wasn’t forgotten, either . . . This is 
another one and Senator Thomas should 
consider it seriously ... from . .. Wilhelm 
Hohenzollern . . . ‘Senator Thomas will 
find as I have found, that the people will 
find you out,’ the former Kaiser said. ‘I am 
sure he will find, as I have found, that 
retirement is a good tonic for a weak old 
a 


Import-e--- 


Though the New Dealers ballyhooed the 
Oklahoma primary as a complete sweep 


and a personal triumph for Roosevelt, since 
it offered the first chance this year to 
measure the effect of a personal Presiden- 
tial invasion, it was a qualified victory: 
Roosevelt’s choice for the gubernatorial 
nomination was beaten, no matter if he 
did lose to another New Dealer. Yet the 
visit seemed to save the scalp of Thomas, 
for until a fortnight before the election 
most observers believed the Senator would 
lose to Gomer Smith, despite the latter’s 
House record of having opposed more New 
Deal measures than any other member of 
the state delegation. Then Sen. Josh Lee, 
an Administration spokesman, leaped to 
his colleague’s side, the President heaped 
personal praise on Thomas, and the tide 
turned overwhelmingly in the Senator’s 
favor. 


Serre 


McNutt of Indiana 


Paul V. McNutt, High Commissioner to 
the Philippine Islands, is known for two 
things: his presidential ambitions and his 
iron-clad control of a powerful faction in 
Indiana democracy. Last week those 
characteristics combined to bring a com- 
plete about-face in the state party’s 
strategy. 

Earlier this year McNutt’s group had 
joined forces with Gov. M. Clifford Town- 
send’s machine in a plan to block the re- 
nomination of Sen. Frederick Van Nuys, a 
foe of the President’s Supreme Court 
reorganization plan and high on the New 
Deal purge list. Van Nuys at once an- 
nounced his candidacy as an independent 
Democrat—thereby not only endangering 
the party’s chances next fall, but also 
jeopardizing McNutt’s 1940 presidential 
boom. 

Alarmed, the silver-haired McNutt 
reached for his telephone in Manila and 
shot through a call ordering his Indiana 
lieutenants to start compromising. By last 
week, when the state convention opened 
in the Coliseum at the Indianapolis fair- 
grounds, all was harmony. Some 2,000 
delegates and 3,000 spectators staged a 
twelve-minute demonstration as a_ toy 
cannon boomed the 21 shots of the presi- 
dential salute, a band blared “There'll Be 
a Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight,” 
and the convention “proudly presented” 
McNutt as its favorite son for the presi- 
dency. Then the convention renominated 
Van Nuys by acclamation, although it 
studiously avoided praising him in the 
platform statement. 


WPA at the Polls 


When Congress created the Federal 
work-relief projects it also created the 
largest single fund ever made available to 
any peacetime government. Of the political 
power inherent in relief moneys, Vice 
President Garner once remarked with 
cynicism: “You can’t beat $4,880,000,000.” 
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Anti-New Dealers eagerly shouted accusa- 
tions that Federal funds were being used 
to buy votes. 

This year, with crucial elections sched- 
uled throughout the country, the use of 
WPA cash has drawn increasingly hostile 
fire. So great has grown the hubbub that 
last week the Senate Campaign Investigat- 
ing Committee ordered investigators sent 
to Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 





yard philosophy on an early-morning radio 
broadcast promoting flour sales. Farm 
wives, busy with breakfast toil, liked his 
rustic patter, his ubiquitous hillbilly band, 
and his facetious greeting: “Please pass 
the biscuits, Pappy.” 

Sales boomed and O’Daniel started his 
own company. Buying flour from inde- 
pendent millers, he packed and sold it as 
Hillbilly Flour, with Hillbilly Coffee as a 


International 


The Texas ‘hillbilly’ candidate (smiling) and his campaign band 


‘Flour, Not Pork’ 


Texas Hillbilly Carries on 
Traditions of Huey Long 


Ever since an assassin cut down Huey 
Long in the Louisiana capitol three years 
ago, students of political monkeyshines 
have scanned candidate after candidate for 
the post of America’s No. 1 demagogue. 

Among the possibilities who strutted 
their brief hour in public fancy, only a few 
won serious consideration: Father Cough- 
lin, former Gov. Eugene Talmadge of 
Georgia, and the Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith, 
a one-time Long minion. All three faded 
from the news. Intra-ecclesiastical politics 
silenced Coughlin. Talmadge lost the race 
for Senatorship. After a short but dis- 
astrous tour through the East, Smith re- 
turned to the South, a discredited pre- 
tender. 

This spring a new figure appeared on the 
frowzy horizon of political tub-thumpers: 
W. Lee O’Daniel, 46-year-old Ohio-born 
salesman, candidate for the gubernatorial 
nomination in the Texas primaries this 
week. A resident of the state less than 
fifteen years, O’Daniel first attracted at- 
tention by his homespun wit and _ back- 


sideline. Despite his ballyhoo methods, 
O’Daniel won so sound a business reputa- 
tion that he became president of the Fort 
Worth Chamber of Commerce. 


Strategy 

This year his radio sallies grew more and 
more political in aspect. One morning he 
surprised his early-rising auditors with a 
new tack: “How would you like me to run 
for Governor? I want you to let me know 
what you think I ought to do about the 
politicians that have this state hog-tied.” 

By O’Daniel’s own estimate he received 
more than 60,000 letters and post cards in 
the next few days. All urged him to enter 
the campaign. 

Loading his hillbilly band and Texas 
Rose, a torch singer, into a sound truck, 
O’Daniel began to tour the state. Between 
rounds of twanging mountain music, his 
attendants passed small barrels captioned 
“Flour, Not Pork,” and picked up enough 
loose change to clear campaign expenses 
and a possible profit. And to packed halls 
throughout Texas, O’Daniel expounded his 
innocuous platform: the Golden Rule, the 
Ten Commandments, a businessman in- 
stead of a professional politician in the 
State House, and a $30-a-month pension 
for every Texan over 60. 


—_—_—. 


When embarrassed by questions aboyt 
his alleged antilabor record, O’Danic| 
changes the subject by signaling the hil]. 
billy band to sound off. To hecklers who 
remind him that for five years he has failed 
to pay his $1.75 poll tax, he retorts that 
no Texas politician is worth the money. 
Once, squelching a charge that he was 
northern carpetbagger, O’Daniel asked 
with a sob in his voice: “Folks, how could 
any man with the name of Lee be g 
Yankee?” 

Expert observers give the hillbilly polj- 
tician a good chance to win a place in the 
primary’s first round. Worried Texan poli- 
ticians, insisting that many of O’Daniel’s 
supporters are youngsters below the voting 
age, prayerfully hope that he will be 
trounced in the run-off, when the two high- 
est candidates in the elimination race com- 
pete for final victory. 





40 Million a Month 


Old-Age Assistance Program 
Now Adopted in All States 


When the Social Security Act went into 
effect Jan. 1, 1937, workers in most in- 
dustries well knew it. Those who hadn't 
heard of this vast social venture from ad- 
vance ballyhoo soon found out about it 
when their pay checks started showing 
1 per cent deductions monthly—deduc- 
tions matched by employer contributions 
in a progressive scale designed to provide 
small pensions, starting in 1942, for work- 
ers when they reach 65. 

Not so widely realized was the fact that 
the Social Security Act also provided for 
old-age assistance to those already past 65, 
to the blind, and to dependent children— 
all under state plans which must be Fed- 
erally approved, and costing its recipients 
not a cent. Yet so swiftly did this move- 
ment spread that by last week 47 states, 
plus the District of Columbia, Alaska, and 
Hawaii, were doling out funds to the elder- 
ly, while the plan adopted by the 48th 
state, Virginia, was awaiting approval by 
the Social Security Board. In addition, 40 
states were providing public assistance to 
the blind and to the dependent children. 
In April, the latest month for which full 
statistics are available, approximately 
$40,577,000 was paid out in the three forms 
of aid—$32,200,000 to 1,700,000 old folk, 
$7,500,000 to 586,000 needy children in 
237,000 families, and $877,000 to 37,000 
blind. 

Under the public-assistance program, 
the Federal government matches, dollar 
for dollar, (up to a maximum of $15) the 
amounts awarded to individuals by states, 
also providing help on medical care, hos- 
pitalization, and funeral expenses. While 
the states may exceed the $15 allotted by 
the Social Security Board and put up suffi- 
cient money of their own to make the 
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pension maximum $45, as in Colorado, and application of means tests, specifically re- 
350, as in some cases in Massachusetts quired by the Social Security Act. Thanks 
(see table), the usual maximum is $30 a__ to the politicians and echoes from such 
month. In practice, that maximum is ob- schemes as the Townsend Plan, old people 
tained by few. The average payment for have been led to believe that everyone past 
the 51 jurisdictions is around $20, the state 65 is entitled to $30 a month, regardless of 
averages ranging from $4.65 in Mississippi need. Already the board has been forced 
to $32.53 in California—the highest of to investigate conditions in Missouri and 
the lot. Illinois and to suspend payments for a 
time in Oklahoma—where one old pension- 
Problems er was found living with a rich son who 
While Social Security officials are pleased employed a butler. 
by the acceptance of the public-assistance 2—The lack of skilled workers in local 
program, they have still to conquer three administrative bodies. 
main difficulties that stand out after a 3—The slowness of states and localities 
year and a half of operation: to realize that public assistance should be 
" 1—The tendency of states to be lax in a form of service as well as a cash handout 





The Scope of Old-Age Assistance 


LABAMA: $30 a month (veterans, $50. Missouri: $30; for a couple, $45. Medica 
! $30 th (vet $50.)* Mi 1: $30; f ple, $45. Medical 
Hospitalization allowable. care. 
Auaska: $45. Hospital and medical care. Montana: Limit not set. Medical care. 
Arizona: $30. Funeral, $100. Temporary Funeral expenses. 

medical care. NEBRASKA: $30 (minimum, $5). Funeral, 
$75. Temporary medical care. 
Cauirornta: $35, including income.+ Nevapa: $30 minimum, including income. 
ogee “ide: Temporary hospital and medical care. 
Cororapo: $45, including income. Funeral ‘ _ 

up to $100 New Hampsuire: $30. Funeral, $125. Tem- 

porary medical and hospital care. 


ArxansAs: Limit not set. Medical care $50. 


— pein hd hed —_ youn up New Jersey: $30. Funeral, $100. 
Detaware: $25 (minimum, $5). Funeral New Mexico: Limit not set. Funeral, $50. 
$100. Medical care in emergency. New York: Limit not set. Burial expenses 
allowable. Temporary medical and _ hos- 
pital care. 
Nortu Carouina: $30. Medical and burial 
expenses borne by county only. 
NortH Dakota: $30. Medical or surgical 
care. Funeral, $75. 
z 3 ; Onto: $30, including income, for individual 
Ipano: $30. Burial relief. —$60 for couple. Funeral, $100. Medi- 
Iuuivots: $30, including income. ($15 in ab- cal and dental care. 
sence of grants by Federal government.) Qxranoma: $30. 
Funeral, $100. Temporary medical care. 


District oF CoLtumptia: Limit not set. 
Reasonable funeral expenses. 

Fiorina: $30 (minimum, $5). Medical care. 

GeorciA: $30. Funeral expenses, $75. 

Hawau: $30, including income. Medical 
and dental care. Funeral expenses. 


OreGcon: $30. Medical and surgical care. 

Ixptana: $30. Funeral, $75. Burial plot, $25. Funeral expenses. 

Temporary medical and hospital care. PENNSYLVANIA: $30. Temporary medical 

Iowa: $25, including income. Funeral, $100. care. Funeral, $100. 

Fuel allowable, also dental and medical Ryope Istanp: $30 (more in exceptional 
care. cases). Temporary medical care in hos- 

Kansas: Limit not set. Medical care. Fu- pital. 
neral, $100. Soutn Caroiina: $240 a year. 

Kentucky: $15. Medical care. South Dakota: $30. Temporary medical 

Lovistana: Limit not set. Funeral, $100. care. 

Temporary medical assistance. TENNESSEE: $25. 

Marne: $30. Funeral, $100. Care and main- Texas: $30. Medical care. 
tenance for ill or incapacitated. UTan: $30 less 1/12 of average yearly in- 

Maryann: $30, including income. Funeral, come. Funeral, $150. 
$125. Medical and surgical care. Vermont: $30, $45 for a couple. Funeral, 

Massacnusetts: $30 for a single person, $150. 
including income, $50 for a couple (both Virernta: Undetermined. 
eligible) , $50 for sisters and brothers liv- Wasurincton: $30 minimum, including in- 
ing together, $15 for each additional eligi- come. Funeral, $60. Medical care. 
ble brother or sister. Hospital, $21 a Were Vincrnia: $30. Temporary medical 
week. Funeral, $200. ease. 

Micutcan: $30, including income. Funeral, wyscoxstn: $1 a day. Funeral, $100. Medi- 
$150. “P cal care. 

Mrvvesora: $30, including Income. Funer- Wyominc: As near $30 as circumstances 
al, $100. Temporary medical or hospital warrant. Hospitalization, medical, and 
care, dental services, and burials provided by 

Mississippi: $15. Temporary medical care. county. 
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#7; . . . . 
Figures mean the maximum payable monthly unless otherwise indicated. Allowances 
for funerals likewise are maximum. 


tAny outside income is taken into account in computing pension grants. 
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—that those aided should have help in 
working out problems such as _ health, 
budgeting, and education of children. 





Significance 
With the public-assistance program of 
the Social Security Act now blanketing the 
nation, the United States is catching 
up with Europe on noncontributory age 
pensions. Denmark, in 1891, was the first 
nation to start such a system. It was fol- 
lowed by New Zealand in 1898, by Great 
Britain in 1908 and later by most of the 
other British Dominions. Closer at home, 
the fact that some $40,000,000 a month is 
flowing out to the aged, the blind, and the 
helpless is good news for the cash registers 
of business. And for the aged themselves, 
the most ancient form of old-age security 
—that of dependence on children or other 
relatives—is yielding to a modern type. 


Wage-Hour Czar 


New Yorker Appointed 
Administrator of New Act 





After the Supreme Court killed the 
NRA in 1935, the President and labor-con- 
scious Congressmen sought other legisla- 
tion that would control the wages and 
hours of industry. By last year they were 
ready for action, so under the impetus of 
a Presidential message to Congress, when 
Mr. Roosevelt called for a floor under 
wages and a ceiling over hours, former 
Sen. Hugo Black and the late Rep. Wil- 
liam P. Connery Jr., introduced the bill 
bearing their name. 

Ill-fated from the start, the measure 
was juggled and mutilated in committee, 
and bounced futilely about through the 
1937 regular and special sessions. But in 
the 1938 session it was finally rescued 
from the House Rules Committee by a 
petition movement. Again carved by po- 
litical surgeons, it nevertheless survived in 
both houses. And last month, as the Fair 
Labor Standards Bill, it finally became 
law. 

Immediately two important questions 
arose: who would administer the act’s 
complex and flexible provisions? And what 
would the bill mean to industry and labor? 
Last week Mr. Roosevelt answered the first 
question. The answer to the second lay in 
the measure itself and in a long, inevitable 
process of trial and error. 


The Engineer 

Amid persistent rumors that Donald 
Nelson, Sears, Roebuck & Co. vice presi- 
dent, was still considering the job as 
wage-hour administrator, Mr. Roosevelt 
announced the appointment of Elmer F. 
Andrews, New York State Industrial Com- 
missioner. 

A long record in labor relations thor- 


oughly qualified Andrews for the job. Born 
in New York City 48 years ago, he won a 
degree from Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, built railroads in Cuba, served as an 
army pilot during the war, and functioned 
as advisor to workmen’s compensation- 
rating groups. He entered the New York 
State Labor Department as a deputy nine 
years ago and in 1933 became full com- 
missioner. 

In the department, 


Andrews helped 





International 


Wage-hour chief: E. F. Andrews 


sponsor the state’s “little Wagner Act,” the 
minimum wage law for women, extension 
of unemployment insurance, and work- 
men’s compensation. When he accepted the 
wage-hour position he faced an income cut 
from the state’s $12,000 a year to the 
Federal government’s $10,000—but he 
faced an opportunity of wielding more 
power over industry than any agency ad- 
ministrator since Hugh S. Johnson of the 
NRA. 

Though Andrews leans more to the 
C.1.0. than to the A.F. of L. he will be 
acceptable to both organizations, for his 
whole public career has proved his labor- 
mindedness. But industry is more than 
likely to view him with suspicion, for a 
time at least, because of that same labor- 
mindedness. 

Sensing that possibility, Hugh S. John- 
son, who had the same sort of job as boss 
of the NRA, commented: “My heart goes 
out to Elmer Andrews.” 

Yet his friends predict that Andrews will 
get along harmoniously with both sides be- 
cause he has won his reputation as an ad- 
ministrator and not as a zealous crusader 
—a professional public servant with a long 
background of practical experience, a man 
accustomed to getting both factions in a 
controversy around a table and sweating 
it out with them. 


a 


The Scope 

Effective Oct. 24, the bill provides: 

Minimum wages on a sliding scale: 95 
cents an hour for the first year under the 
act, 30 for the next six years, and 49 
thereafter. 

Maximum hours on a more rapidly shift. 
ing basis: 44 hours a week the first year. 
42 for the second; 40 for the third. By 
if employes are paid time-and-a-half fo, 
overtime, they can work as long as their 
employer wishes. 

Jurisdiction over all employers engaged 
in interstate commerce, including trans. 
portation, transmission, and communica. 
tion. 

Exemption from all wage-hour provisions 
for executives, professional workers, out. 
side salesmen, seamen, farmers, fishermen, 
air-line workers, street railway and motor. 
bus employes, apprentices, handicapped 
workers, and employes on weekly or semj- 
weekly newspapers of less than 3,000 cir. 
culation. 

Partial exemption for workers under col- 
lective agreements, who may exceed maxi- 
mum-hours restrictions without receiving 
overtime pay, as also may seasonal em- 
ployes for not more than fourteen weeks 
each calendar year. 

Penalties of a $10,000 fine and a six- 
month jail sentence may be imposed on 
anyone producing goods under circum- 
stances that violate the wage-hour require- 
ments, or “willfully” dealing in goods so 
produced. 

In addition, the act indirectly provides 
for wage differentials—demanded by south- 
ern industrialists on three grounds: low 
Southern living costs; discriminatory freight 
rates; and alleged tariff inequities. These 
differentials will be worked out by con- 
mittees appointed to study the peculiar 
needs of each industry—but after the sev- 
en-year period, no hourly wage may ever 
be fixed at less than 30 cents an hour. 





Hollywood Ponzi 


In 1935, George Donald Smart went to 
Hollywood from Nebraska and landed a 
$48-a-week job as a sound recorder at the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studio. He in- 
stalled his family in a home at near-by 
Westwood Village, a well-trimmed residen- 
tial section, and proceeded to put on 4 
good front. Last week, however, Smart 
came a cropper. With an accomplice, he 
found himself in a Los Angeles jail, admit- 
ting a series of forgeries bizarre enough to 
rival any Hollywood crime scenario. From 
his confession, dazed authorities recon- 
structed a fantastic note-kiting scheme 
thus: 

One July day in 1936, the always natty 
Smart dropped into the office of Aubrey 
Austin, president of the Santa Monica 
Commercial and Savings Bank. He flashed 
a promissory note, allegedly signed by one 
of filmland’s great. Louis B. Mayer, 
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\.G-M chief. Touting himself as “Mr. 
Mayer's confidential representative,” Smart 
explained that he wanted money to nego- 
fate a secret contract for Mr. Mayer with 
Jeanette MacDonald. So secret was the 
contract, he warned, that Mayer would 
positively deny all knowledge of it, if ap- 
proached. Austin turned over $10,000. 

To redeem that note, payable in June 
1937, Smart floated another note for $15,- 
90 with a neighbor, Vern D. Case. Next 
on the list was Gail Burck, a lawyer. But 
before handing over $25,000 for a “secret 
contract with Charles Laughton,” Burck 
jemanded proof positive that he held May- 
e's note. Smart simply told him to mail 
an unsigned promissory note to Mayer’s 
home. Next morning, Smart dashed around 
to Mayer’s residence and persuaded a 
chauffeur to give him the letter. He forged 
Maver’s name and mailed the phony note 
back to Burck. But Burck was still not 
satisied, demanding that he be allowed to 
speak with Mayer on the telephone. 
‘Smart casually told the lawyer to call 
the studio next morning and ask for May- 
e’s private extension, “L. B. 7646.” Then 
Smart arranged with the studio switch- 
board operator to plug the call on the 
phone of Layne Britton, a make-up artist. 
Smart explained to Britton that the call 
was just part of a “Hollywood gag,” and 
told him to act the part of Mayer. He 
did, with the result that Burck was con- 
vineed—particularly after approval by two 
investment counsels who listened in—and 


gave Smart the $25,000. But when the note 
fell due in June, Smart couldn’t meet it, 
and Burck complained to Mayer. 

When Smart was arrested, Burck’s $25,- 
000 had dwindled to $600. Redemption of 
previous notes, the stock market, and race 
horses had kept Smart almost broke. After 
trying to clear Britton as an unwitting 
dupe, Smart moaned: “I’m not going to 
fight. I'll throw myself on the mercy of 
the people I’ve been dealing with. I’ve 
never been in trouble before—and I won’t 
be again.” 


‘Heiling’ Muffle 
g’ Muffled 

In 1923, troubled by the hooded parad- 
ing and fiery-cross burning of a Ku Klux 
Klan resurrected from Southern Recon- 
struction days, the New York Legislature 
put a crimp into such activity by enacting 
the Civil Rights Law—a measure requir- 
ing oathbound groups to file their secret 
rosters and rules at Albany. 

Last week, troubled by the goose step- 
ping and Hitler-heiling of American Nazis, 
a New York county employed that same 
law to strike the first stiff court blow at 
Nazism in the United States. Six leaders of 
the German-American Settlement League, 
on trial in the Suffolk County Court at 
Riverhead, Long Island (Newsweek, July 
18), were convicted of not filing their 
membership list, though operating a ven- 
ture which required an oath of fealty to 
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Relief Riot: Brushing policemen aside, a delegation of Philadelphia 
jobless stormed the city council’s chamber July 14 and demanded that it 
vote $2,000,000 to insure a new WPA project. They were ejected by the 
chairman’s order after they had hooted the councilmen as ‘fatheads.’ 


Adolf Hitler—Camp Siegfried at Yaphank, 
site of the wartime Camp Upton. 

In just fifteen minutes, stirred by the 
prosecutor’s cry to “stop Dutchmen from 
saluting the American flag with a Nazi 
salute!” the jury reached its verdict. Five 
minutes later, Judge L. Barron Hill de- 
creed suspended one-year sentences for 
five defendants and a year in jail for their 
leader, Ernst Mueller, for “contempt” and 
defiance in court. Then he levied $13,000 
in fines against the men and the camp it- 
self, and wound up with a plea for a Fed- 
eral anti-Nazi inquiry. 

While the six prepared an appeal, their 
organization planned to keep the camp 
going. But it faced more trouble: the fact 
that the county might seek revocation of 
its liquor license. “Who can imagine a 
German camp without beer!” cracked an 
editorial writer. 





Rights and Riots 


In 1932, for the first time in 92 years, 
Pennsylvania went Democratic. A large 
slice of credit for this political upset went 
to the state’s 277,000 Negro voters, who 
had been assiduously wooed by two ris- 
ing bosses, Joseph F. Guffey and George 
H. Earle. 

Two years later, Guffey went to the 
United States Senate and Earle became 
Governor. To express his gratitude to Ne- 
gro followers, the Governor in 1935 
signed an Equal Rights Bill granting Ne- 
groes use of public places. 

Last week, a group of white youths at- 
tempted to keep Negroes out of a munici- 
pal swimming pool on Pittsburgh’s lower 
Northside. Two nights of wild race rioting 
followed over a 3-mile area—fractured 
skulls, a city detective and Negro youth 
shot in the legs, 125 arrests. As inflamed 
mobs swarmed through the streets, white 
and black battling with club and _ brick- 
bat, Negroes shouted: 

“Governor Earle gave us equal rights 
with the whites, and you can’t keep us 
out.” 


Arizona Incident 


Warden John C. Eager of the Arizona 


State Prison at Florence last week told 
Gov. Rawghlie C. Stanford that there was 
“a situation I can no longer control.” Be- 
cause the overcrowded prison harbored 739 
convicts with only sixteen guards to watch 
them, the warden had let 200 trusties 
sleep outside the walls. Twenty had “es- 
caped” in the past six weeks. Governor 
Stanford clamped the prison under martial 
law and put National Guardsmen on the 
walls. Warden Eager gave a sigh of re- 
lief: “Alf Edwards [the assistant war- 
den] and I are going home tonight and 
get the first night’s sleep since June 7. We 
are worn out.” 
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Wide World 


George and Elizabeth, royal messengers 


Binding the Ties of Democracy: 
Paris Hails British Monarch 


King George’s Adherence 
to Course Set by His Father 
Pleases All Britain 


Last week Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain and Premier Edouard Daladier ex- 
changed confidential letters strengthening 
the Anglo-French alliance announced last 
April. And this week Paris put on its best 
decorations to greet King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth on their first state visit 
abroad. 

Theirs is the century’s third official trip 
by British monarchs to Paris. In 1903, 
Edward VII and Queen Alexandra were 
booed by French crowds but welcomed 
joyously by officials.* A year later the 
Anglo-French Entente followed. By 1914 
nothing remained of the old public hos- 
tility and the visit of King George and 
Queen Mary was a popular triumph. Four 
months later Britain sprang to France’s 
aid in the World War. 

Originally George and Elizabeth’s visit 
had been planned for last month, but was 





*Queen Alexandra’s ladies-in-waiting, on dis- 
covering that the Palais d’Orsay, where the 
monarchs stayed, had not a single bathroom, 
fled to the Ritz Hotel. But George and Eliza- 
beth will have a gold-plated and silver-plated 
bath respectively. 


postponed due to the death of the Queen’s 
mother, the Countess of Strathmore. Last 
week the King was still suffering from an 
attack of intestinal influenza—but alarmed 
by the new storm brewing in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Neville Chamberlain announced 
that the visit would take place on sched- 
ule and that as an added demonstration of 
the solidarity of the Paris-London axis, 
Foreign Secretary Halifax would accom- 
pany the royal couple. 

Politics will be discussed by statesmen 
behind closed doors. For the King and 
Queen the four days of reviews, audiences, 
banquets, and balls will form a dramatic 
climax after nineteen months of rule which 
has been largely spent in self-effacing, con- 
scientious work. And the fact that Eliza- 
beth abandoned mourning and George left 
a sickbed to make the wearing visit will 
cap the ever-increasing admiration of all 
duty-conscious Britons for monarchs who 
have consistently subordinated their pri- 
vate lives to their royal jobs. 





Meanwhile, 700 miles away, cruising 
down the craggy, romantic Dalmatian 


coast, will be another royal couple: the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor. 


Monarch’s Progress 


To most Britons the abdication of Ed- 
ward VIII Dec. 11, 1936, and the succes- 
sion of the Duke of York came as a shock. 


ee 


The publicity-conscious Edward, y hose 
gestures, actions, clothes, travels, hobbies 
and thoughts were considered as rightfully 
a public matter as the changing of the 
guard, had been succeeded by his re tiring, 
colorless junior. They knew George ha 
fought at Jutland, learned to fly a plane. 
played good tennis, and worked hard a; 
being a royal duke. But they also kney 
that he had married a reputedly snobbish 
Scottish girl, that his health was not ro. 
bust, that he had a serious speech hes- 
tancy, and utterly lacked Edward’s glam. 
our. 

Thus the new King suffered all the 
handicaps of a younger brother. For weeks 
rumors circulated that George would re. 
sign in favor of a regency for Princess 
Elizabeth. For months the reporter-hound- 
ed exile of the Duke of Windsor over. 
shadowed the King’s quiet activities. Ye 
three weeks before Edward’s wedding. 
George clicked in the first big show: he 
gracefully went through the wearing Coro- 
nation days, and throngs suddenly kindled 
with enthusiasm, cheered for hours outside 
Buckingham Palace, and good-naturedly 
mobbed the royal car time after time. 

Suddenly, Britain seemed to discover 
that George was a virtuous, home-loving 
image of his father, George the Good. He 
quickly restored the familiar routine that 
Edward had broken. The clocks at San- 
dringham, kept ten minutes fast by Ed- 
ward VII and George V, were again set 
wrong. Old Norfolk retainers, fired by Ed- 
ward, were rehired. Over gloomy, drafty 
old Windsor Castle, neglected by Edward 
for Fort Belvedere, the King’s standard 
again floated on week ends—although even 
George occasionally escaped to the cozy 
Royal Lodge in Windsor Great Park to 
get away from “those damned red carpets.” 

Officials in his household contrasted the 
King’s grim devotion to duty with his 
brother’s nonchalance. Edward had rarely 
opened a book. For five hours a day George 
pored over documents and treatises. Ed- 
ward had often kept even Cabinet Min- 
isters waiting. George rose at 7:30, was 
at his desk at 10 and his appointments 
went like clockwork. Edward had frequent- 
ly patronized night clubs. George rizo-- 
ously avoided such indiscretions but bal- 
anced stuffiness and democracy neatly by 
dancing with other guests at court parties 
and allowing a platinum-blonde American 
singer to perform at Buckingham Palace. 

After the Coronation, the King cinched 
his hold. He held royal courts in Scotland, 
toured poverty-stricken Wales—and said 
nothing where Edward had _indiscreetly 
said: “Something must be done”—visited 
Northern Ireland and revived his father’s 
racing stable. In August, following Queen 
Victoria’s custom, he took the royal train 
and opened Balmoral Castle in the High- 
lands. 

By Autumn, George and Elizabeth were 
back at work laying foundation stones, 
opening banquets, tramping over bleak 
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Cornwall moors, and inspecting smoggy 
Yorkshire manufacturing towns. On Arm- 
tice Day, crowds gasped admiringly as 
the King stood unconcerned when a fa- 
natic scrambled to within a few feet of 
him, bellowing: “All this is hypocrisy! You 
are deliberately preparing for war!” 

Qn Christmas Britons could almost 
fancy that the old days had come back as 
the King—surrounded by his children— 
distributed gifts to aged servants. But in 
Paris the new King was as representative 
of his times as the predecessors on the 
journey had been of theirs. Edward VII 
radiated the robust spirit of nineteenth- 
century Britain, and George V its prewar 
power and dignity. The quiet George VI 
came as monarch of a democracy soberly 
trying to steer through threats of chaos. 





Danger in August 


Nazis’ Demands on Prague 
Stir Fear of New Crisis 


May 21 Czechoslovakia mobilized 
100,000 troops overnight, supposedly to 
avert a lightning invasion from the Reich. 
For the next three weeks Europe suffered 
a major war scare, but the crisis subsided 
toa stubborn wrangle between the Czech 
Government and Konrad Henlein’s pro- 
Nazi Sudeten German party over treat- 
ment of racial minorities. 

Some time next week Premier Milan 
Hodza is supposed to make the often-post- 
poned publication of the new minorities 
statute, and Hitler may again have an 
opportunity to “protect” the Germans in 
Czechoslovakia. Last week storm signals 
began to appear. Henlein himself, accom- 
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Palais d’Orsay: house cleaning for George VI 


panied by a group of political aides, de- 
parted for Berchtesgaden to confer with 
the Fiihrer. At home his henchmen cir- 
culated warnings of a great coup to be 
expected July 21. Hundreds of party mem- 
bers filtered into Germany, ostensibly to 
seek work. And when 15,000 left on special 
trains for German athletic festivals, party 
leaders told them it would depend on those 
left behind whether they would return to 
a “liberated” Czechoslovakia. 

Finally, the official German news agency 
assiduously circulated a report that Czech- 
oslovakia had started a “provocative 
mobilization.” Indignantly, the Prague 
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government replied: “Up to now it has 
not been the custom for an official govern- 
ment news agency to spread false news 
invented from beginning to end.” 


Significance ---- 


Because the May 21 mobilization 
showed Hitler that Czechoslovakia won’t 
duplicate Austria’s supineness, the odds 
seem against a sudden Nazi coup now. 
Moreover, Britain and France made Hitler 
believe during the May crisis that invasion 
would mean general war, and last week 
Premier Daladier went out of his way to 
repeat the pledge of French aid to Czecho- 
slovakia. But August promises to be a 
dangerous month, for Henlein is expected 
to reject the minorities statutes and the 
Nazis in Czechoslovakia and Germany will 
renew their agitation. 

Details of the minorities proposal which 
have leaked out indicate that it falls far 
short of Henlein’s extreme demand that 
Prague should become a mere satellite of 
Berlin. The chief concession is that all 
races except the numerically insignificant 
Poles shall have provincial diets to run 
their local affairs. But control of the army, 
foreign policy, and the political police will 
remain vested in the central government. 





Spanish Anniversary 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco created 
three new holidays this week for the two- 
thirds of Spain he has conquered: “African 
Day,” July 17, to commemorate the revolt 
of Moorish troops; “Uprising Day,” July 
18, for the antigovernment uprising in 
Madrid, and “National Revolution Day,” 
July 19, for its spread to other garrisons. 
And the war, which started as a conflict 
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between a small force of professional sol- 
diers against a mob of untrained militia, 
reached its second anniversary with armies 
of a million hardened veterans in the field. 

Franco’s forces, still slightly inferior 
numerically, but vastly stronger in planes, 
tanks, and artillery, continued the offen- 
sive which has been their role almost with- 
out a break for two years. They captured 
the town of Sarrién, clearing the way for 
a drive on the port of Sagunto, and crossed 
the border into the province of Valencia. 
That reduced the government, after 24 
months of defensive war, to authority over 
only ten provinces. Franco has 35 and bit- 
ter fighting is in progress in the remaining 
five. 


"A British Government spokesman as- 
sured the House of Commons that the 
Committee for Imperial Defense was in- 
vestigating information that Germany has 
used intervention on behalf of Franco to 
build artillery emplacements and air bases 
so as to jeopardize Gibraltar. The News 
Chronicle reported a secret lecture by “a 
high Reichswehr officer” in which he said 
Germany intends to render Gibraltar use- 
less, cut French Mediterranean communi- 
cations by holding an air base on the island 
of Minorca, and round out the coup by 
using Franco’s army to set up “a regime 
acceptable to us” in Portugal. Despite a 
German denial, the paper insisted its story 
was authentic. 





Warning 

July 15 Sir John Simon, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, told the House of Com- 
mons that the future is gloomy unless the 
armaments race is called off. Simon didn’t 
mention President Roosevelt’s disarma- 
ment speech in San Francisco the day be- 
fore. (see page 7). But he said: 

“There have been other civilizations 
than ours. Tut-ankh-amen was forgotten 
until he was dug up . . . This country has 


War Anniversary: Franco troops, loyalist peasants 


the resources of character, courage, and 
history which will see it through. But make 
no mistake—if we do not succeed, and the 
world does not succeed in finding some 
way to end the folly of this everlasting 
expenditure on armaments, then indeed 
the future we shall be preparing for our 
children is one at which we may shudder.” 

Commons passed the armaments budget 
of $1,750,000,000 without a dissenting 
vote. 





Add Soviet Fables 


Last week the League of the Militant 
Godless circulated a new fairy tale in 
Uzbekistau, a Soviet Republic in Central 
Asia where the Moslem natives haven’t 
relished more commonplace antireligious 
propaganda: 

Long ago the rich people awoke Czar 
Nicholas as he slept in his golden bed and 
complained that Lenin and Stalin were 
telling the poor people that life would be 
better without the rich. The Czar’s serv- 
ants put Lenin and Stalin in prison and 
nobody could find them. The sparrows 
came to the window of the prison and were 
so happy when they saw Lenin and Stalin 
that they forgot to eat the crumbs Lenin 
and Stalin gave them. The sparrows called 
the mice, who gnawed through the thick 
chains, then the muskrats, who dug a tun- 
nel. Then the sparrows called the eagles 
who took Lenin and Stalin on their backs 
and flew away. The Czar’s servants were 
about to catch up with the eagles when 
the sparrows called the tigers, wolves and 
bears, and the Czar’s servants were fright- 
ened and ran away. 

When Czar Nicholas heard of this he 
was very angry and prayed to God to 
help him. 

Lenin and Stalin were flying high in the 
sky when they saw a marvelous palace in 
the clouds. This was the palace of God. 
God invited Lenin and Stalin to come in, 
and then ordered his servants to seize 
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them and hand them over to Czar Nicholas 
and the rich people. But the eagles drove 
the servants away and Lenin and Stalin 
pushed God out. God fell to the ground 
and broke in pieces. 

Then Lenin and Stalin descended to 
earth and threw out Czar Nicholas and the 
rich people, and the Russian, Tartar, and 
Uzbek people lived happily ever after. 


Chapter 2---- 


Last week Sultan Segisbaev, President 
of the Uzbek Council of Commissars, was 
denounced by the Communist party of 
the republic as “a ferocious enemy of the 
Uzbek people and the Soviet regime.” 
Segisbaev’s predecessor in office—the high- 
est political job in his country—was Fai- 
zullah Khodaev, one of the 21 defendants 
shot after the Bukharin-Rykov treason 
trial last March. 





Erin Go Bragh 


Last week on Fort Spike Island, in the 
harbor of Cobh, green-clad Irish soldiers 
and British troops stood at attention, fac- 
ing each other, while the Union Jack was 
lowered and the green, white, and gold flag 
of Ireland went up. The British then sailed 
away to the tune of God Save the King, 
played by an Irish Army band. 

Spike Island was the first of the harbor 
forts surrendered under the terms of the 
treaty signed last April, in which Britain 
agreed to give up the treaty ports of Cobh, 
Bere Haven, and Lough Swilly. The treaty, 
which recognized Ireland’s independence, 
was supplemented by a plan for mutual 
defense under which Ireland will have to 
modernize the harbor defenses. 


{| Protestant North Ireland last week rang 
with pledges of loyalty to George VI and 
opposition to union with the new Catholic 
state to the south. The occasion was the 
248th anniversary of the Battle of the 
Boyne, where William of Orange defeated 
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James I and won Britain for Protestant- 
m, Throughout the six counties, Orange- 
men celebrated with parades, blazing bon- 
res, and rolling drums. In Belfast some of 
the 40,000 participants burned effigies of 
the Irish President, Dr. Douglas Hyde, and 
Premier Eamon de Valera. The celebra- 
tions everyWhere were boisterous enough 
io keep police reserves on the jump, but 
the only serious trouble was at Maghera, 
County Derry, where young Catholics 
tried to tear down an Orange arch. A 
sergeant, two policemen, and several civil- 
ians were hurt. 





The Duce as Nordic 


All Italians (Except Jews) 


‘\ryan and Heroic’ He Says 


The Italian people have become, by Fas- 
cist order although on anonymous author- 
ity, an “Aryan-Nordic and heroic” race. 
Jews are excluded. 

A group of unnamed Italian scientists, 
all professors in universities of the realm, 
last week reached this conclusion after a 
study ordered by the Ministry of Popular 
Culture. The Fascist savants said the Ital- 
ian population was biologically pure now 
because it hadn’t been mixed with foreign 
blood to any ‘appreciable extent since 
German Lombard tribes conquered the 
country over a thousand years ago, and 
that, while “essentially Italian,” it is 


“Aryan-Nordic in its orientation.” More- 
over, the anonymous professors denied 
the old theory that Italians should be 
lumped with other peoples living around 
the Mediterranean as one racial type. 
The Italians, they insisted, have nothing 
in common with Semitic or Hamitic 
(African) populations. Very little is left 
of the pre-Aryan civilization, they said. 
But they did make a reservation: 

“This does not mean that German 
racial theories should be introduced in 
Italy as they are or that an Italian is the 
same as a Scandinavian.” 

Jews, who have had communities in 
Italy since the Renaissance and have 
been active in Italian life for the past 
century, represent the only part of the 
population that, according to the pro- 
fessors, has never been assimilated. 
(There are about 50,000 Italian Jews in 
a total population of 44,000,000.) Italians 
are warned against loss of their racial 
purity through mixed marriages. Achille 
Starace, Fascist General Secretary, ordered 
the party’s regional leaders to see that 
Black Shirts heeded the scientific report 
and the government announced that a 
special “racial under-secretary” would be 
added to the Ministry of the Interior. 


Significance 


In countries where science still claims 
objectivity, German racial doctrines are 
considered nonsense and the new Italian 
theory is not apt to be taken seriously. 
Before the Duce and Fiihrer became al- 
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Ready: All Near East squadrons of British Royal Air Force stand by 
to help suppress the new wave of terrorism in the Holy Land. Last week 
American-Jewish settlers sought their former country’s influence to gain 
protection for scattered orange-grove colonies which have been attacked 


by Arab raiders. 


lies, Mussolini often ridiculed publicly 
this same theory of racial purity and other 
Nazi ideas. Even after Rome became 
the small end of the political axis, the 
Duce continued to assert Italian cultural 
superiority. Apparently the adoption six 
months ago of the Prussian goose step as 
the “passo romano” was the beginning of 
capitulation in this field also. 

The most immediate practical effect 
of the borrowed racial theory will be on 
Jews—especially to convince German or 
Austrian refugees that Italy no longer 
offers them a refuge. 

The future for Italian Jews is not 
clear. When an anti-Semitic campaign 
started in Italian newspapers last Sep- 
tember, an official statement said no 
“political, moral, or economic” pressure 
would be used against Jews so long as 
they were not anti-Fascist. Since then all 
three forms of pressure have increased, 
although still on nothing like the German 
scale. And each new anti-Semitic utter- 
ance makes it even harder for them to 
maintain the pro-Fascist attitude which 
is their only assurance against persecu- 
tion. 





Help for Refugees 


Delegates of 32 nations at the refugee 
conference in Evian, France, completed a 
fortnight’s work July 14 by adopting an 
American proposal for a permanent com- 
mittee to “undertake negotiations to im- 
prove present conditions of chaotic exodus 
and replace them with conditions of order- 
ly emigration.” Committee members, who 
are to meet in London Aug. 8, will repre- 
sent the same countries which sent dele- 
gates to Evian, and an American will be 
selected as director. 

Myron C. Taylor, head of the American 
delegation and chairman of the confer- 
ence, said the creation of a permanent 
committee was only the beginning of a 
long task which required the cooperation 
of the countries from which the refugees 
are exiled. To avoid prejudicing vital 
negotiations with Germany, the confer- 
ence resisted pressure by Jewish organiza- 
tions to denounce Nazi anti-Semitism. 
These negotiations are designed to lift 
present barriers against removal of the 
exiles’ property, other countries having 
declined to receive indigent refugees. 
George Brandt, one of the members of 
the diplomatic service on the American 
delegation, left Evian for Germany last 
week to prepare a report for the per- 
manent committee. 


{| Correspondents at Evian described the 
conference as unique, since it developed 
no major disagreement. The nearest to it 
arose over British and French insistence 
that the permanent committee should 
take care of German Jews alone, leaving 
all other expatriates to the League of 
Nations. The American delegation and 
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others who opposed the proposal were 
consoled by the ambiguity of the final 
resolution, which merely instructed the 
committee to “continue and develop the 
work,” each delegation interpreting this 
as it wished. 





Deserters of Geneva 
Venezuela Joins Flight 


From Crumbling League 


In a cable to Geneva July 12, Foreign 
Minister Gil Borges announced the resig- 
nation of Venezuela from the League of 
Nations. He said the republic still be- 
lieved in collective security, but that “dur- 
ing the last year we have noted clear 
manifestation of a decline in the faith of 
the people in the effectiveness of action 
by the League for maintenance in the 
world of a state of law and peace.” 

Venezuela, one of the original 42 mem- 
bers, was the ninth Latin-American na- 
tion to abandon Geneva. And four days 
later Foreign Minister Antonio Rocha 
said that Colombia also intended to get 
out immediately. 


Exodus 


The exodus from the League began 
with the resignation of Costa Rica in 
1924. It has progressed rapidly as League 
authority waned, for Latin America’s 
closest foreign ties are with the passively 
non-League United States and openly 
hostile Germany, Japan, and Italy. Brazil, 
Paraguay, Guatemala, Nicaragua, and 
Honduras are out altogether. Salvador re- 
signed last August and Chile gave notice 
last month. Their resignations, like Vene- 
zuela’s, become effective after the re- 
quired two-year wait. If Colombia follows 
suit, the only American states remaining 





*in the League in 1940 will be Argentina 


(where British influence is strong), Bo- 
livia, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Haiti, Mexico, Panama, Peru, 
and Uruguay. 











Brazil Trade Note 


German trade with Brazil, one of its 
best customers, has been at a virtual 
standstill since June, when the Bank of 
Brazil stopped buying “clearing” marks. 
The bank objected because the marks 
could only be used to buy German goods, 
and further complained that German pur- 
chasers were reselling Brazilian coffee, to- 
bacco, and fruit in other countries at big 
profits. The economic dispute, however, 
had a political flavor, for President Getu- 
lio Vargas was in open conflict with the 
pro-Nazi German community. 

Last week the Reich retaliated by com- 
pletely suspending all purchases from Bra- 
zil. That halted indefinitely an exchange 
which brought Germany $70,000,000 a 
year in sales to Rio, and Rio $74,000,000 
from purchases by Germany. The United 
States stood to profit by the deadlock. Al- 
ready this year it has returned to first 
place in Brazil’s trade, after lagging behind 
Germany for two years. And last week the 
Brazilian Central Railways switched to 
American factories a $6,000,000 order 
which had been earmarked for Germany. 





China’s Lives 


Japanese Pin Hopes on 


Inland Naval Offensive 


The spinal cord of sprawling China is 
the thousand navigable miles of the great 
Yangtze River. The head of this geograph- 
ical dinosaur was amputated by Japan’s 
capture of Shanghai but as in a prehistoric 
monster, auxiliary brains scattered down 
China’s backbone continued to function. 
Last December, Japan took the second 
nerve center, Nanking, and by last week 
the Mikado’s legions had advanced half- 
way to the last, Chungking. 

From Anking, captured two months ago, 
Japanese transports plowed up the broad 
river to Hukow and Kiukiang. Landing 
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parties braved shore batteries and battle 
fiercely in the marsh grass and muck. Then 
Japanese columns tried to push down Lake 
Poyang’s western shore and circle in back 
of Lion Hill, whose batteries made impos. 
sible a direct assault on Kiukiang. Th 
hill forts held out despite heavy naval anq 
air bombardments—although in expecta. 
tion of their fall Chinese blew up the Kiy. 
kiang water front, including much Britis) 
and American property. 

Japanese bombers harassed enemy fort. 
fications daily and made one destructiye 
raid on Wuchang, a steel and munitions 
center. Their aviators also claimed to haye 
executed the “most daring attack in ayia. 
tion history” by landing on the Chines 
field at Nanchang under machine-gun fire 
and setting seven planes ablaze with 
torches. Chinese planes concentratedon the 
vulnerable river fleet, and Chiang claimed 
that his aviation had sunk or damaged 52 
Japanese vessels, including an aircraft 
carrier and a light cruiser. 














Significance 


Japanese strategists obviously felt that 
occupation of the Yangtze spinal cord as 
far as Hankow would finally force the 
break in Chinese morale which they have 
expected since the invasion started a year 
ago. But to capture the provincial capital 
they must advance up the Yangtze 135 
miles above Kiukiang ‘and, if Chinese 
claims of the number of boats sunk are 
correct, this would be an almost prohibi- 
tively expensive method. An alternate plan 
is to launch a combined land and water 
attack down Lake Poyang—whose broad 
waters make it safer for warships—to Nan- 
chang, then drive 200 miles across moun- 
tainous country to Changsha. This would 
cut the Hankow-Canton munitions route 
and probably force Hankow’s abandon- 
ment. 

The Chinese would then move the capi- 
tal to Chungking. Chiang Kai-shek, al- 
ready prepared to lose Hankow, thinks 
that from this remote nerve center, he can 
still keep war consciousness alive in Chi- 
na’s giant body. 








© Newsweek 


Japan’s Yangtze River campaign to drive Chiang from Hankow was stalled at the Lion Hill Forts 
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current problems. In order not to conflict 


t ‘ aa ‘ ; : ; 
The with Williams College’s Institute of Poli- 
Lak, tics at ‘Williamstown, Mass., it confined 
hack itself to domestic issues. 


But during the depression most of ‘he 
institutes starved for lack of philan- 
throphy. The Institute of Politics died in 
1933, and the Virginia institute, subsidized 
by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, extended its scope to 
foreign affairs. 
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Newsphotos 


Royal Degree: Crown Prince Gustav Adolf of Sweden (laughing) 
and the Crown Princess headed west last week on the first lap of their 
1,000-mile tour of the United States. After posing in Boston with Presi- 
dent and Mrs. James Bryant Conant (Harvard gave the Prince an hon- 
orary law degree), the royal couple moved on to Detroit. There Henry 
Ford volunteered as their private chauffeur and drove them around town. 
Theri followed three days in Chicago and a parade in St. Paul. 
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The Search for Security: 
5,000 Debate World Problems 
at Charlottesville 


The twelfth annual Institute of Public 
Affairs ended last week. On the Univer- 
sity of Virginia’s well-barbered campus at 
Charlottesville, in the stately buildings 
designed by Thomas Jefferson, some 5,000 
public-minded men and women attended 
fourteen days of forums and round-table 
discussions. In the long-range hope of at- 
taining harmony, spokesmen of labor, 
government, and religion debated Eco- 
nomic Stability and Social Security. 

Many opinions went unchallenged. 
Postmaster General James Farley sug- 
gested “cooperation between government 
and business, between capital and labor.” 
Mrs. William A. Becker, honorary presi- 
dent general of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution: “Until we return 
to pioneering in the performance of duty 

. our youth will follow the easy way 
and take by violence that which has not 
been earned.” 

Aggression. But, as was intended, the 
institute also produced a healthy crop of 
disagreement. Commendatore Luigi Vil- 
lari, Italian author, claimed annexation of 
Ethiopia would benefit both countries: 

In the near future, [cotton] should prove 

one of the colony’s chief sources of wealth 


and capable of supplying almost the 
whole of Italy’s cotton industry.” 

Security. Commissioner Elmer F. An- 
drews of the New York Labor Depart- 
ment, soon to be named Federal Wage- 
Hour Administrator, proudly explained 
the state’s social-security methods. But 
James H. R. Cromwell, economist-husband 
of Doris Duke, found a contradiction in 
the whole security theory: “In a serious 
depression, old-age security would then 
become largely inoperative. On the other 
hand, if prosperity were permanent, and 
old-age security thereby made operative, 
then unemployment insurance would be 
useless.” 

Jefferson. Two politicians fought a tug- 
of-war over Thomas Jefferson’s political 
gospel. Sen. Claude Pepper, Florida Demo- 
crat, repeated his party’s familiar claim 
to Jeffersonian ancestry: “Jefferson’s pas- 
sion for liberty would no more compro- 
mise with economic despotism than with 
political despotism.” On the same plat- 
form, John D. M. Hamilton, Republican 
National Chairman, charged that nearly 
every page of Jefferson’s writings con- 
tained an “indictment of some aspect of 
what the New Deal has done.” The true 
Jeffersonian party, he said, is the Repub- 
lican party. . 

Survivor. The Institute of Public Af- 
fairs is one of a host of such bodies which 
mushroomed during the 1920s. Created in 
1927 by Dean Charles G. Maphis of the 
University of Virginia’s summer quarter, 


‘it dedicated itself to free discussion of 


Row at the county jail, releasing eleven in- 
mates on their promise to make payments 
to their wives or former wives, and send- 
ing two back to their cells. 

When Mrs. Dorothea Schulmeister, wife 
of one of the two sent back, protested her 
husband’s plea for liberty on the ground 
that he would “run around with a blonde,” 
Judge Finnegan replied: “Alimony Row 
was not established to satisfy a wife’s 
spleen,” but he held Schulmeister until ar- 
rangements could be made for him to pay 
some of his delinquent installments. 

Louis Karlovitz, the other prisoner, was 
returned to jail at his request. He said: “I'd 
just as soon stay in a cell until July 30. 
That will finish my six months’ term and I 
will have no further obligations.” 






“ The “house cleaning” practice has been 
in vogue many years, taking place just 
before Christmas and again in midsummer, 
when judges go on their vacations. Prison- 
ers jailed for refusal to pay alimony or- 
dered by the court can be released at the 
discretion of the sentencing judge. 

Judge Finnegan, in a case heard last fall, 
placed the blame for most alimony sen- 
tences on women, declaring that men no 
longer are bosses in their own homes. Too 
many men, he said, let their wives handle 
the family finances, which leads to money 
troubles and, eventually, divorce. 


_— 


Speech and Property 


Free speech has long been held the in- 
alienable right of every American citizen. 
Guaranteed by the Bill of Rights, the 
principle has been upheld consistently by 
the Supreme Court. But last week a New 
Jersey court declared that such inherent 
rights as “acquiring, possessing, and pro- 
tecting property” took precedence. 

In enjoining the Furniture Workers 
Union (C.1.0.) from distributing placards 
asking a boycott against the Metropolitan 
Upholstery Co., Newark, Vice Chancellor 
Maja Leon Berry ruled that, while prop- 
erty rights were inalienable, “qualified 
rights,” such as free speech, too often were 
confused with “absolute rights.” 
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Greyhound at Goshen: 
Harness Veterans Polish Up 
for Hambletonian 

The drowsy town of Goshen, N.Y., 


awakens twice a year—for each of its two 
trotting and pacing meets. The first was 
held last week at E. Roland Harriman’s 
1%4-mile Historic Track—oldest trotting 
layout in the United States. The second, 
featuring the classic Hambletonian, Aug. 
10, will take place at William Cane’s 1-mile 
Good Time Park from Aug. 8-13. 

Goshen’s opening meet drew society folk 
and harness-racing followers from all over 
the country. For in addition to the regular 
races, Greyhound, the world’s foremost 
trotting horse, was an added attraction. 

Driven by Sep Palin and paced by two 
galloping horses who also pulled sulkies, 
the sleek 6-year-old made a heroic effort 
to improve on his own mile record for a 
two-lap course, 1:5934. A gusty wind and 
the hard sun-baked clay track slowed 
Greyhound to 2:01. But he ran his cus- 
tomary stylish race, with a strong finish, 
and unquestionably proved himself. still 
the “King of Trotters.” 

A year ago, in Lexington, Ky., he 
romped around a 1-mile track in 1:56— 
fastest time ever achieved by a trotter. A 
fortnight ago in Cleveland, Greyhound 
sprinted the final quarter in 0:264/5—a 
new record. Besides these marks he holds 
a dozen others at various distances. 

Practical: one who has ever vis- 
ited the s ited horse in his stall 
roots for him. tiis personal appeal is mag- 
netic—a face radiating intelligence, quiet, 
friendly manners. The only time he forgets 
his good horse sense is when he sees a 
cigarette. Given an opportunity, he'll 
snatch one right out of your hand; he 
prefers them to carrots. Always around to 
see that he doesn’t is the 60-year-old Palin 
who has nursed Greyhound from colthood. 

Greyhound is owned by E. J. Baker who 
seldom sees the champion trot; he stays 
home in St. Charles, Ill., and gets satisfac- 
tion out of reading the horse’s press notices. 
Unlike many pampered champions, Grey- 
hound has no private van in which to tour 
the country. He goes along just like one 
of the mob—fourteen horses to a freight 
car. 

The freak of the Goshen meet was 70- 
year-old Pat O’Connell, a bricklayer who 
works all winter to feed Kelly, his only 
horse. Since 1925 Pat has been driving in 
hard luck and he swore not to shave until 
he won a race. Twice last week Kelly 
stepped home in front, but the Irish veter- 
an hesitated to part with his bushy growth; 
it gained him more publicity than he’d 
ever received before. 

Coming Events. Last week’s meeting at 
Goshen was the third stop of the touring 
tribe of harness devotees who move an- 





nually over an itinerary called the Grand 
Circuit. First it was Toledo, then Cleve- 
land. After Goshen comes Old Orchard, 
Maine; Agawam Park, Mass.; a return trip 
to Goshen for the classic Hambletonian; 
Springfield, Ill.; Syracuse, N.Y.; Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Reading, Pa.; and then final- 
ly the windup at Lexington, Ky., Sept. 24- 
Oct. 1. 

The favorites for the Hambletonian—a 
mile trot for 3-year-olds— are Long Key, 
owned by E. J. Merkle; Earl’s Mr. Will, 
owned by J. J. McIntyre; and Dale Han- 
over, Elbridge T. Gerry’s 2-year-old cham- 
pion of last year. Of the 44 entries, about 
32 were expected to be withdrawn, leaving 
roughly a dozen starters. 

Aug. 9, Greyhound, winner of the Ham- 
bletonian in 1935, and Rosalind, 1936 
Hambletonian champion, will go at Goshen 
in the same race. 


Breeding-~--- 


By nature all horses are gallopers. The 
trotting and pacing gaits are generally be- 
lieved to have originated in England. In 
the eighteenth century, methodical British 
farmers wearied of bumping over rough 
winter roads. In place of the gallop, they 
experimented with a quick walk. But it 
wasn’t fast enough. Out of this grew the 
new gaits; but only a few horses were will- 
ing pupils. 

The ancestor of all harness horses was 
Imported Messenger, a high-ranking Eng- 
lish flat-racing stallion of the late 1700s. In 
one of his descendants, an American-born 
horse named Hambletonian 10, breeders 
discovered a sire whose colts could readily 
be coaxed to trot or pace. After siring 1,288 
foals, he died in 1876 and now lies buried 
in Chester, N.Y.—a 4-mile trot from Gos- 
hen’s race tracks. 

Hambletonian’s blood runs in the veins 
of every harness racer on American turf. 
Most of the present-day champions are 
bred on one of the three leading farms: 
Dr. Ogden M. Edward’s Walnut Hall in 
Donerail, Ky.; Lawrence B. Sheppard’s 
Hanover Shoe Farms in Hanover, Pa.; and 
Gage B. Ellis’ Village Farm, Langhorne, 
Pa. 

The layman often confuses trotting and 
pacing—and with good reason. Both are 
carelessly referred to by harness racing men 
as trotting. A true trotter steps with his 
right front foot and his left rear foot simul- 
taneously, then with his left front foot and 
right rear foot. A pacer’s right front leg 
and right rear leg are hobbled with a stiff 
brace so that he steps with both together. 
Likewise his two left legs, fore and aft, 
move as a unit. 

About 60 per cent of the events held in 
this country are trotting races; and 40 per 
cent are for pacers. Since a hobbled pacer 
has less chance of recovering if he stum- 
bles, this dangerous type of racing is losing 
favor with the drivers. 

On the whole, the pacing gait is believed 
to be slightly faster. Dan Patch, champion 


pacer around the turn of the century, raceq 
a mile in 1:554%4—a mark still beyond 
Greyhound’s reach. 

No harness horse can compare in speed 
with arunning horse. In setting his record of 
1:34 2/5, Equipoise would have led Grey. 
hound by approximately a furlong. But the 
speed of harness racers is constantly jm. 
proving, whereas runners seem to find 
progress more difficult. 

In the last 50 years the galloping horse 
has clipped only 5% seconds off the mile 
record, while trotters have reduced their 
best speed over twelve seconds. The intro. 
duction of the bike wheel in place of the 
sulky’s old-fashioned high wheel in 1899 
accounted for only two seconds of the 
improvement. 

Once the stepchild of the turf, harness 
racing is growing steadily. In the United 
States last year, events took place on 800 
tracks and purses were increased $100,000 
to $3,000,000. But it’s far from a get-rich- 
quick pastime. Operation of a trotting 
stable is estimated to cost 50 per cent 
more than flat racing because the expenses 
are greater and the individual prizes are 
small. 

Perhaps that’s why the gangster element 
shows little interest in the sulky game. No 
chance for big profits and no jockeys to 
fix. The favorite usually wins. Trotting and 
pacing appeal more to people with an 
excess supply of money and a genuine 
fondness for untainted sport. Owners, some 
of them society women, frequently train 
their horses and race them as well. The 
charge of a prearranged trotting or pacing 
match is unheard of. 





Pennant Hopes 


Winning thirteen consecutive victories 
—longest success streak of the season—the 
Pittsburgh Pirates last week took over the 
National League lea:\rship from the New 
York Giants. Freque <ly ‘since their last 
pennant victory in 1927, the i irates have 
moved to the front in mid-season, only to 
fade. Such stars as the Waner brothers, 
Paul and Lloyd, and Arkie Vaughan are 
mild-mannered fellows who seem to lack 
the pugnacious qualities needed in a hot 
finish. And Manager Pie Traynor ranks as 
the best-natured, most easygoing boss in 
the majors. 

This year the Pirates may win despite 
themselves. The Chicago Cubs don’t seem 
able to get going with Dizzy Dean so un- 
certain. Cincinnati’s Reds may not have 
enough veterans to keep up the pace. The 
New York Giants, so-called team to beat, 
are having internal troubles; last week Bill 
Terry, Giant manager, indefinitely sus- 
pended one of his strongest batting threats, 
Catcher Hank Danning, reportedly for 
breaking training. 

The Hope Ball. If the Pirates take ad- 
vantage of the situation and pull through, 
a large slice of the credit must go to two 
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rookie pitchers, cast off by the St. Louis 
Cardinals—Bob Klinger and Mace Brown. 
Last week end Klinger defeated the Giants, 
7-3, winning his eighth victory against one 
defeat. 

Mace Brown, a 195-pound Towa farm 
boy who originally wanted to become a 
boxer, is the Pirates’ rescue man. When 
opponents start hitting in late innings, 
Brown blows them down. “My specialty 
in a pinch,” says Brown, “is the hope ball. 
I throw it up and hope they won’t hit it.” 
The hope ball enabled Brown to save elev- 
en games in eleven attempts. In the All- 
Star game at Cincinnati, it struck out 
pinch-hitter Rudy York (Detroit) with 
the bases full. His record last week end 
stood at twelve victories and three defeats 
and the peaceful Pirates are counting on 
Brown to prevent a collapse. 








Golf: Good Little Man 


The country’s three biggest golf tourna- 
ments are the United States Open, the 
Amateur, and the P.G.A. (the Professional 
Golfers Association championship). Of 
these the P.G.A., confined to money play- 
ers only, receives the least attention from 
the public. Out of the spotlight, with the 
pressure off and with little at stake, the 
professionals invariably turn in their best 
golf. 

Last week at the Shawnee Country Club, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., they went on 
their biggest scoring splurge to date. In 
the two 36-hole qualifying rounds, prior to 
match play, the supposedly perfect par 
(72 strokes) was bettered 49 times. 

The final brought together Sammy 
Snead, one of the game’s longest drivers, 
and Paul Runyan, one of the shortest. In 
the ring it’s axiomatic that a good big man 
can beat a good little man, but the golf 
bout between Snead and Runyan proved 
just the opposite. Though spotting Snead 
from 30 to 75 yards off every tee, Runyan 
gained an edge by superior putting. The 
130-pound White Plains, N.Y., pro per- 
mitted his opponent to win only one hole 
in 29 and defeated him 8 up and 7 to play 
—the worst licking in P.G.A.’s 21-year 
history. 





Olympic Transfer 


Faced with continuance of the back- 
breaking struggle with China, Japan last 
week backed out of its plan to hold the 
1940 Olympic Games at Tokyo. The In- 
ternational Olympic Committee promptly 
offered the 1940 to Finland’s capital, 
Helsingfors, whereupon the Finnish Parlia- 
ment met and voted to authorize a finan- 
cial guarantee. 

Athletes in the United States, Britain, 
and France were pleased at the choice of 
Finland, mother country of the heroic en- 
durance runner, Paavo Nurmi, and a 
peaceful debt-paying democracy. 


RELIGION 





Catholics Open Drive 
to Clear up Misconceptions of 
Church’s Policies 


Even in this age of enlightenment, re- 
ligious intolerance persists. Much of it is 
aimed at the Roman Catholic Church. But 
although that church has been eager to 


International 


Bishop John Mark Gannon 


combat it, its efforts have been hampered 
by the ‘act that it has no single national 
executive. Heretofore there has been no 
national agency authorized to present 
Catholic facts and policies. 

The bishops of the United States last 
week set about creating just such an agency. 
Supplementing the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, which supplies news to 
the Catholic press, an information and 
publicity bureau will begin operations Aug. 
1 at the conference’s Washington offices. 
Its intended audience will be America’s 
100,000,000 non-Catholics. Bishop John 
Mark Gannon of Erie, Pa., the bureau’s 
organizer, will try “to stem, and perhaps 
wipe out entirely, the old-fashioned at- 
tacks upon the church.” 

The bureau will borrow its technique 
largely from the Georgia Laymen’s Asso- 
ciation, only body of its kind in the coun- 
try. Two decades ago, Georgia seethed 
with anti-Catholicism. Politicians openly 
denounced “papism.” The Ku Klux Klan 
was beginning a resurgence to power. The 
height of this intolerance came in 1916, 
when the state legislature ordered regular 
inspection of convents. But also in that 
year, a group of Georgia’s 20,000 Catholics 
united to “bring about a friendlier feeling.” 

They published a monthly bulletin. They 
flooded editors’ desks with releases. They 
subscribed to a clipping service, obtaining 
every news item which contained the word 





Catholic. For fair stories, they wrote let. 
ters of thanks. If the story amounted to 
an attack, they presented the church view. 
point and corrected errors. 

The association’s 1,200 members now 
consider their battle won. At the outset. 
letters of correction averaged 100 a week: 
now, only one or two a month. The aggo- 
ciation believes that the tide turned in jt, 
favor in 1928, when Georgia’s Presidentia| 
vote was for Smith. 
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SCIENCE. 





Swallows vs. Mosquitoes: 
Rome Hopes Birds Will Make 
Pontine Marshes Livable 


In the early 1900s, Texas health officers 
unleashed hordes of insect-eating bats into 
malaria-ridden swamplands. The bats ate 
disease-spreading mosquitoes and helped 
clean up infested regions. 

Last week news came from Italy of 
thousands of fork-tailed common barn 
swallows that have been let loose in 
malarial parts of the Pontine Marshes, 37 
miles from Rome. Every day they dart 
over the territory at about 30 miles an 
hour and catch mosquitoes at the rate of 
nearly 3,500 insects per bird. 

The swallow idea is part of a sixteen- 
year drive to make the marshlands livable 
territory. Draining of mosquito-breeding 
water into irrigation canals was tried first, 
but the pests multiplied just as fast in the 
canals. A Paris-green mixture—harmless 
to livestock but fatal to mosquitoes—was 
then sprayed over the marshes by air- 
planes, but many of the insects lived 
through it. Now it’s up to the swallows. 

At the end of summer the birds will 
migrate to Africa and health officers will 
have to wait until the following spring to 
see whether they return to the marshes. 
Sr. Giuseppe Budini of the near-by Cas- 
telfusano Ornithological Observatory is 
certain they will. Two years ago he cap- 
tured 200 young swallows from their nests, 
fed them on special diets, and trained them 
to live in artificial nests made of clay and 
fibers. When these experimental birds grew 
up, they wintered in Africa, but always re- 
turned to Castelfusano. The present gen- 
eration of mosquito-eating swallows are 
the offspring of the original 200. 

Roman Conquest. First attempts to free 
the 187,000-acre Pontine of malaria were 
made by early Romans more than 2,000 
years ago. They were unsuccessful. Julius 
Caesar intended to clean the swamps, but 
was assassinated before work was started. 
The marshes became a hangout of robber 
bands until 1778, when Pope Pius VI had 
the area drained. The present project was 
begun in 1922 after the area had been al- 
lowed to degenerate into a contaminated 
feeding ground for half-wild cattle. 

As recently as 1930 there wasn’t a 
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single permanent dwelling place in the 
region. Today, however, after an expendi- 
ture of more than 1,000,000,000 lire (about 
$52,600,000 at present exchange rates), it 
is clean enough to house 48,000 persons in 
four towns. By October 1939 a fifth town 
will be completed with an estimated pop- 
ulation of 12,000. 





Osteopaths and Serums 


Osteopathy is the belief that ailments 
are caused by maladjustments of bones 
in the body. Ten thousand doctors swear 
by this theory and treat 5,000,000 pa- 
tients a year. 

Last Monday 1,400 of the nation’s 
osteopaths met in the Hall of Mirrors in 
Cincinnati’s Hotel Netherland Plaza for 
the 42nd annual session of the American 
Osteopathic Association. Their retiring 
president, Dr. Edward A. Ward of Sagi- 
naw, Mich., read a message of greeting 
from President Roosevelt; Dr. Arthur E. 
Allen of Minneapolis later took his posi- 
tion as the association’s 1938-39 leader. 
President-elect for 1989-40 was Dr. Frank 
F. Jones, of Macon, Ga. Among the papers 
presented, the following were outstanding: 

High Blood Pressure: When Dr. Andrew 
T. Still—Virginia-born son of a medical 
missionary and inventor of a mechanical 
churn—founded osteopathy in 1874, one 
of his main ideas was that all body ail- 
ments could be traced to a kink in the 
spinal column. He claimed that certain 


the spine still comes in for a strenuous 
workout in many cases, however, was 
shown in a paper by Dr. L. L. Facto of 
Des Moines, Iowa, on hypertension—high 
blood pressure. 

Dr. Facto estimated that 140,000 per- 
sons die each year in the United States 
from ailments caused by hypertension, 
and listed possible causes of this condi- 
tion. They included hardening of the ar- 
teries, nervous strain, heredity—and a 
faulty spine. By manipulating the upper 
parts of the spinal column, he stimulated 
nerves connected with vasomotor—circu- 
lation-controlling—brain centers, and re- 
lieved high blood pressure in certain cases. 

Pneumonia: One thing that led to the 
founding of osteopathy was a reaction to 
homeopathy, the belief that all you had 
to do for a patient was to feed him a 
chemical for his particular disease. Dr. 
Still went as far from the pill-for-every- 
ill theory as possible and said the ailing 
body had defensive mechanisms of its 
own and didn’t need any substances to 
help it combat sickness. He was against 
the use of drugs, vaccines, and serums. 

This stand has set up-to-date osteopaths 
arguing among themselves. Some, for ex- 
ample, said serums simply supplied the 
body with extra germ-fighting antibodies; 
others maintained that a serum was an 
artificial substance and the body didn’t 
need it. Representative of the latter point 
of view was a paper read by Dr. W. F. 
Rossman of Grove City, Pa., on the treat- 
ment of pneumonia. 

























Osteopaths convene: President Allen (left) and President-elect Jones 


nerves that run down the spine are irri- 
tated by stiff or misplaced vertebrae and 
disease results. By manipulating parts of 
the spine, he could stimulate cramped 
herves and restore ailing regions to health. 

Modern osteopaths don’t blame disease 
on spinal faults alone, but seek malad- 
Justments at any part of the body. That 





Dr. Rossman won’t inject pneumonia 
cases with serums. Many persons have 
pneumonia germs in their bodies; only a 
few get the disease. Therefore, inadequate 
blood circulation has weakened the lungs 
of a patient and permitted the microbes 
to do damage. To remedy this Dr. Ross- 
man rubs the back of the neck, where 


spinal nerves are located that control 
blood flow in pneumonia-afflicted tissues. 
He may then give oxygen to improve 
breathing and always keeps the body 
clean to permit unimpeded release of 
waste products by the sweat glands. 

Today osteopaths do many things 
medical doctors do. In schools they take 
anatomy, bacteriology, and other medical 
courses. They practice regular surgery 
and may prescribe drugs in most states.* 

The main offices of the osteopath’s as- 
sociation are only three blocks away from 
the headquarters of the American Medical 
Association in Chicago. But the organiza- 
tions are miles apart in their opinions of 
osteopathy. The A.M.A. objects to the 
healing claims of osteopaths—such as 
those made for pneumonia by Dr. Ross- 
man—because they have never been in- 
vestigated or reported in published sta- 
tistical form. Furthermore, it deplores the 
actions of a “misinformed” Senate in re- 
cently passing a law giving osteopaths 
equal status with physicians in treating 
Federal employes. 

Some persons believe osteopathy will 
follow homeopathy and be absorbed into 
the ranks of organized medicine. Dr. 
Perrin T. Wilson, ex-president of the 
A.O.A. had something to say about this: 
“The public receives far better dental 
service because dentistry was developed 
by a profession separate and distinct from 
the [medical] profession . The public 
will receive far better manipulative ther- 
apy if the osteopathic profession main- 
tains its separate identity % 


*T693’ Fights Pneumonia 

More than a year ago two doctors work- 
ing at the Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, fed 
100 pneumonia-stricken patients capsules 
of a new drug, hydroxyethylapocupreine, 
also known as No. 7. According to the 
city’s death statistics, 45 cases should have 
died, but only 27 did (Newsweek, Dec. 
13, 1937). 

In the issue of The Lancet, British med- 
ical weekly, which reached the United 
States last week, Drs. G. Mary Evans and 
Wilfrid F. Gaisford of the Dudley Road 
Hospital, Birmingham, England, reported 
successful use of another pneumonia-fight- 
ing chemical. The substance is called T693 
(short for a 33-letter name) . 

One hundred patients were given 6 to 
50 grams of T693 in half-gram tablets. 
Another hundred cases were given rest, 
nursing care, and symptom-relieving medi- 
cines such as anticough preparations. Of 
this group, 27 died. Of the drug-treated 





*Fourteen states—Alabama, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota—prohibit surgery by osteopaths. Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Illinois, Maryland, Mississip- 
pi, New Jersey, New York, and North Caro- 
lina prohibit drug prescriptions. 
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patients only eight died. Drs. Evans and 
Gaisford maintained scientific detach- 
ment: “Many new methods of treatment 
when first employed appear to meet with 
success, but this is not always substan- 
tiated by experience. The striking fall in 
mortality following the use of [T693].. . 
led us to publish this paper . . . in the hope 
that our findings may be confirmed.” 

Serum vs. Chemicals. In the United 
States many pneumonia patients get 
serums extracted from the blood of pneu- 
monia-resistant animals. Such treatment 
has cut death rates nearly 40 per cent by 
strengthening the body’s natural defenses 
(see page 23). 

England’s T693 attacks pneumonia 
germs—pneumococci—in the blood, and 
destroys the protective coatings that sur- 
round the microbes. But experiments have 
shown that the substance is ineffective 
when certain germ-fighting white blood 
cells are absent. In other words, the chemi- 
cal can’t conquer the disease without the 
help of the body. These results have con- 
vinced some physicians that the pneu- 
monia of the future will be cured by a 
combination of serums, plus some specific 
chemical such as T693 or No. 7. 





SCIENCE NOTES 


In 1933 an epidemic of sleeping sick- 
ness struck St. Louis. By the time the 
disease had affected 1,095 persons and 
killed more than 200, health officers were 
already checking on living victims to find 
out whether they suffered aftereffects. In 
a recent issue of The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, four St. Louis 
doctors reported that of 331 epidemic 
survivors, eighteen suffered physical dis- 
orders such as deafness, walking difficul- 
ties, and convulsions, while others com- 
plained of headaches, irritability, loss of 
memory, and drowsiness. Two hundred 
and twenty cases recovered completely. 
Only 22 were unable to return to work. 


*| Five months ago Dr. L. Landau, Soviet 
scientist, told a story of atoms jammed 
together in the cores of blazing stars. He 
deduced that one cubic inch of tightly 
packed matter ought to weigh 3,610,000,- 
000,000 pounds (Newsweek, Mar. 21). 
Then Prof. Fritz Zwicky, Bulgarian-born 
physicist at the California Institute of 
Technology, announced actual discovery 
of the densest star known. One cubic inch 
of its matter weighs only 12,000,000,000 
pounds, about 1/300th of Dr. Landau’s 
prodigious estimate. Only 60 miles in 
diameter, the celestial heavyweight is 
1,000,000 times brighter than the sun. 


Dr. Joseph M. Swindt, Chino, Calif., 
practitioner, committed suicide. The 32- 
year-old doctor left a note: “This is no 
rash act ... My surgery is slipping . . . 
Surely there can be no good reason for 
my going on and maiming honest people 
just to eke out a living.” 


“| Almost a billion days a year are lost 
from work because of chronic diseases, 
permanent childhood impairments, and 
defects of hearing and sight, according to 
the United States Public Health Service. 
Most common chronic ailments were 
found to be rheumatism, heart diseases, 
hardening of the arteries, high blood pres- 


sure, hay fever, and asthma. Of approxi- 
mately 28,000,000 persons in the United 
States suffering from chronic ailments, 
87 per cent were under 65 years of 
age. Families with incomes of less thay 
$1,000 lost twice as many days from work 
as those with incomes of $3,000 o; 
over. 





THEATRE WEEK 





In almost every theatrical season 
there emerges a playwright who im- 
presses us with his promise and who in 
almost every next season or so makes 
us doubtfully scratch our noses. In the 
more recent seasons we have been forced 
to engage in such a wealth of this nose 
scratching that our schnozzles begin to 
take on the appearance of uncooked 
hamburgers. 

There was, for example, Robert Ar- 
drey, a young man who several years 
ago heaved onto the scene with an ex- 
hibit called “Star Spangled” and who 
struck us as a fellow who had in him 
rare comic juices. Then what happened? 
A little time passed and again he ap- 
peared before us with a brace of ex- 
hibits, “How to Get Tough About It” 
and “Casey Jones,” which indicated that 
not only had he apparently lost all sense 
of humor but all competence in play- 
writing to boot. There was, for further 
example, Robert Turney, who got us all 
steamed up with his “Daughters of 
Atreus” and who, since the fireworks we 
set off in his honor, has manufactured 
two scripts, “Witch of Salem” and 
“American Eagle,” over which those 
who have read them sadly shake their 
heads. And there was, for still further 
example, Leopold Atlas, whose “Wed- 
nesday’s Child” persuaded many that 
he would prove somebody to be reck- 
oned with and who then, in “But for 
the Grace of God,” turned in a play 
that doubtless discouraged even his 
Aunt Minnie, who loves him. 

Lillian Hellman, an unusually skill- 
ful girl, took the theatre by the ears 
with “The Children’s Hour” and not 
long thereafter, with sincere pride in 
her heart, offered us “Days to Come,” 
which induced in even her greatest 
boosters, including myself, a painful 
disquiet. Alan Scott, in “Goodbye 
Again,” demonstrated a fruitful humor 
that his subsequent “In Clover” com- 
pletely contradicted. In Irwin Shaw, 
after “Bury the Dead,” many saw a 
dramatic competence of striking facets, 
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Broken Promise 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


and then came his “Siege” which evoked 
only a prolonged yawn. George O’Neil 
persuaded any number of his customers 
that “American Dream” hinted at a tal- 
ent beyond the ordinary and thereupon 
proceeded to confect several plays that 
no one seems to have taken sufficient 
interest in to produce. 

These are just a few who lately have 
come into the theatre with flags flying 
and who, after their little day in court, 
have slid unhappily down the cellar 
door. What is it that causes their de- 
cline? What happened, some time be- 
fore, to Edwin Justus Mayer, who 
wrote the estimable “Children of Dark- 
ness” and then fell flat on his tail feath- 
ers? Or to Maurine Watkins after her 
admirable satiric farce, “Chicago”? Or } 
to Bartlett Cormack after “The Rack- 
et,” Sophie Treadwell after “Machinal,” 
Preston Sturges after “Strictly Dishon- 
orable,” and Rose Franken after “An- 
other Language”? Go on. Why has John 
Wexley never come within hailing dis- 
tance of his “The Last Mile”? Whatever 
happened to the Gilbert Emery who 
wrote the commendable “The Hero” 
and lesser “Tarnish”? Where is Zona 
Gale, who started out with something 
of a bang, and Frederick Ballard, who 
in “Young America” suggested an in- 
teresting future, and Vincent Lawrence, 
who promised at one time to be a writer 
of high comedy of whom the American 
theatre might be proud? What has be- 
come of the competence that once was 
theirs? What has happened to Arthur 
Richman’s (he entered the lists with 
“Ambush” that promised so much) , and 
to Rachel Barton Butler’s (she seemed 
to have something as a writer of com- 
edy), and to Harry Wagstaff Gribble’s 
(remember “March Hares?”), and to 
Hugh Stange’s (his “Veneer” had all 
his future in it), and to so many 
others’? 

The ability to write one good play, 
we of course know, demands talent. But 
the ability to write two, it seems, de- 
mands genius. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





Boom in Child Stars: 
Shirley Temple Still Leads in 
Box Office Lure 


Shirley Temple’s recent ride across the 
continent, with its attendant gathering of 
the fans, demonstrated that her admirers 
numbered as many adults as youngsters. 
Her first visit to the East also happened to 
coincide with the release of her latest film 
for Twentieth Century-Fox. 

In Lirtte Miss Broapway the child 
star plays her customary cupid to a ro- 
mantic couple (George Murphy, Phyllis 
Brooks), her usual counterirritant to a 
disapproving sour puss (Edna Mae Oli- 
ver), and theatrical agent for an odd col- 
lection of out-of-work vaudevillians. 

These good works add up to a wisp of a 
story, and a promising cast plays a collec- 
tive second fiddle to the Temple trillings 
and tappings. But that shouldn’t matter to 


the Temple worshipers. Whether she is do- 
ing a gay Astaire-Rogers dance routine 
with George Murphy, or emoting tearfully 
in an orphanage, the 9-year-old performer 
can still carry a film with a minimum of 
help from scenarists and supporting cast. 


Investment 


Although child stars have been popular 
and comparatively well-paid since the 
earliest days of the movies, the recent 
season has seen a strong bull market in 
juvenile actors and their incomes. The only 
topnotcher still under 10, Shirley Temple 
leads the entire industry as a box-office 
attraction, and her teen-age contempo- 
raries in earnings. Her contract, unlike 
those of other child actors, is not open for 
public perusal in the county clerk’s office. 
But her salary probably totals $7,500 a 
week, and is augmented by $100,000 for a 
two-year endorsement of a breakfast cereal, 
and handsome royalties for the use of her 
name on dresses, dolls, and other Shirley- 
ana. 


Three youngsters trail her in the big 
money brackets. Jane Withers ranked 
sixth in the Motion Picture Herald’s 1937 
box-office poll, and rates $2,500 a week 
from Twentieth Century-Fox for doing it. 
In addition, the tomboy actress nets $1,000 
a week for endorsements, and $5,000 a 
week for personal appearances during her 
month’s lay-off from the studio. Freddie 
Bartholomew is next with a weekly pay 
check of $2,000, and Bobbie Breen, who 
started at $75 a week three years ago, now 
sings for Sol Lesser to the tune of $35,000 
a picture. 

Deanna Durbin leads the field of com- 
petitors who may shortly supplant some or 
all of the leaders. Since her debut in 
“Three Smart Girls” a year and a half 
ago, the 15-year-old soprano has become 
an important box-office figure and raised 
her weekly allowance to $1,250. In her 
wake, but advancing rapidly in public 
favor, are M-G-M’s Judy Garland and 
Mickey Rooney. 

There are a dozen other popular child 


Shirley Temple playing Cupid ... Judy Garland and Mickey Rooney 


International 


Freddie Bartholomew 


Jane Withers 


Alfredo Valente, courtesy of Stage 


Peter Holden 
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performers: some, like Ronald Sinclair— 
once groomed by M-G-M to take Barthol- 
omew’s place—and the Mauch Twins of 
“The Prince and the Pauper” fame have 
not lived up to expectations; others, such 
as Edith Fellowes and Virginia Weidler, 
are making new bids for fame. But with all 
the juveniles that are on their rosters, 
the studios have been rushing to sign new 
talent. 

M-G-M, heaviest investor in adolescents, 
has just added two more to their lengthy 
list—Terry Kilburne, the 11-year-old son 
of a London busman, and Peter Lawford, 
son of Lt. Gen. Sir Sydney Lawford, K.C.B. 
Sol Lesser has signed Irene Dare—St. 
Paul’s 5-year-old ice-skating prodigy—for 
Bobby Breen’s next film; and Warner 
Brothers is betting on 6-year-old Janet 
Chapman. The most interesting newcomer 
should prove to be Peter Holden, signed 
by RKO-Radio as a result of his brilliant 
work in the Broadway success, “On Bor- 
rowed Time.” 

While no more than a score of Holly- 
wood’s child wonders are doing handsome- 
ly by their parents, Central Casting re- 
ports 1,500 candidates on their juvenile 
list. Very few of the hopeful youthfuls will 
ever collect more than an extra’s mite of 
the fabulous salaries. But when they do, 
they should—unlike Jackie Coogan—be 
able to retire when they come of age. It 
was Coogan’s performance in “The Kid” 
eighteen years ago that demonstrated the 
box-office possibilities of child stars and set 
the precedent for their present-scale sal- 
aries. More recently it was Coogan’s fi- 
nancial controversy with his mother and 
stepfather that brought about the ruling 
which directs at least half of the juveniles’ 
earnings into trust funds maintained in 
their names. 





ARTS 





‘Swing’ Is On the Way, 
But Up or Down? Embattled 
Experts Can’t Agree 


Last week Benny Goodman, national 
swing king—twice rated No. 1 by Metro- 
nome Magazine—sailed for Europe. Not 
until next fall, when Benny and his band 
give an illustrated lecture on “hot licks,” 
“jam sessions,” and cognate specialties at 
Town Hall, New York City, will the Good- 
man manifesto on swing be proclaimed 
officially. 

Meanwhile, public opinion on swing is 
keyed to a high pitch. The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor is publishing a series of arti- 
cles on the subject, and a dozen popular 
band leaders have issued conflicting views 
and forecasts on this free-for-all impro- 
vised version of jazz music. Is swing hold- 
ing its own, increasing in popularity, or 
declining? 











Alfred Cohen, 8-year-old WPA student, and part of his one-man show 


The pros: 

Tommy Dorsey—‘Somebody is always 
quick to say that swing is on the way out, 
or on the way in, or up, or down. All it 
proves to me is that swing is on the way 
somewhere . . . Jiving bands are on the 
wane, but the worth-while factors that 
brought swing dramatically to the atten- 
tion of bands and public alike will be re- 
tained in all our music from now on.” 

Paul Whiteman—“The disappearance of 
swing is a prospect too far in the future 
to justify any exulting by its enemies. I 
think swing is here for a pretty long en- 
campment.” 

Hal Kemp—‘Swing has always been 
here and will always stay here.” 

Leith Stevens—“Perhaps in five years 
swing might have a new name; might be 
called Uzzle-Wuzzle. But its spirit will re- 
main intact.” 

Shep Fields—“Swing and sweet are just 
modern terms for types of music that go 
on and on forever.” 

John Scott Trotter—“Swing is definite- 
ly not on its way out. Swing may settle 
down, but it isn’t going to die.” 

The cons: 

Ruby Newman—“The success of my 
waltz program proves that swing is on the 
way out.” 

Kay Kyser—“Even during the height 
of the so-called ‘swing era,’ the supremacy 
of bands like those of Guy Lombardo and 
Hal Kemp was never seriously threatened. 
Today these [sweet] bands are more popu- 
lar than ever. The wise maestri admit see- 
ing the handwriting on the wall, and are 
toning down their efforts considerably. 
That in itself is a thorough indication 
that swing will soon be put back on the 
record shelf.” 


Al Donahue—“‘The return of the 
fashion pendulum this fall to long, grace- 
ful, feminine gowns will spell ‘finis’ to 
swing and create a demand for the re- 
turn of the tangos, waltzes, and smooth- 
gliding music.” 

Projecting themselves into the middle 
of last week’s discussion, two noted cri- 
tics added to the muddle by delivering 
diametrically opposed views. Deems Tay- 
lor passed it off with “Swing bores me to 
death, because there’s nothing interesting, 
original, or musical about it.” But Nicolas 
Slonimsky, Boston musicologist and 
author of “Music Since 1900,” lifted 
swing bodily out of the popular-dance 
class: “Swing very probably will be the 
inspiration of some future symphonists 
who will poetize and organize its impro- 
vised tunes as the symphonists of yester- 
day did with the old folk melodies.” 

All of which led musical bystanders to 
conclude that the music still goes round 
and ’round, with plenty of heads and 
opinions doing ditto. 


{| While the experts wrangled over the 
status of swing as a musical phenomenon 
last week, the International Dance Con- 
gress opened its eighth annual two-week 
bout in New York City. 

Among new dances reported by 200 
delegates from various parts of the United 
States were: La Varsaviana from New 
Mexico, a combination of ballroom steps 
and folk dancing; Trolley Hop from Utah, 
a group swing movement consisting of 
runs and hops, ending in a chain forma- 
tion with the hands on the shoulders of a 
row of partners; and Hesitation Hop, de- 
scribed as “a native Pennsylvania jitter.” 

Lucille Stoddart, director of the con- 
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gress, cited the steady advance of Amer- 
ican dance steps throughout Europe, in- 
spired largely by moving pictures. “People 
all over the world,” she reported, “are 
adopting our dances. It is amusing to see 
Japanese children, in their native cos- 


tumes, dancing the fox trot.” 
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One-Boy Art Show 


Artistic prodigies are not rare. Some 
crop up every year, but few retain their 
amazing ability in later life. Among mu- 
sicians, Mozart is a standard instance of 
precocity that led to real achievement. 
Among painters, Benjamin West (only 
American ever to become president of the 
Royal Academy, London) is an example. 
West started painting at 8, and at 12 was 
doing landscapes of great competence 
(NewsweEEK, Feb. 28). 

Aware that precociousness does not al- 
ways ripen into genius, New York art 
critics and child psychologists last week 
were hopefully scanning the work of 
another American prodigy—an 8-year-old 
flaxen-haired boy who is turning out 
water-color paintings at the rate of three 
a day and is currently showing 40 of 
them in a “one-man” exhibition in the 
Bronx House, New York. 

The prodigy is Alfred Cohen, youngest 
of the three children of Sam Cohen, a 
Bronx house painter. A fourth-grade pu- 
pil, Alfred began studying art seven 
months ago under Philip Bibel, instructor 
in the WPA Federal Art Project. Since 
then he has amassed a gallery of paint- 
ings, of which his show is but a small 
part. The fecundity of the boy has led 
Bibel to call it “the most amazing energy 
I have ever encountered.” 

Hardly less amazing, according to crit- 
ics, is the boy’s versatility in subject 
matter. Having exhausted all neighbor- 
hood scenes, he has turned to Texas 
Rangers, soldiers, bandits, devils. Some 
of his paintings he calls “crazy,” but he is 
quick to stand up for his favorite work 
to date—a devil with white horns. Criti- 
cized for making the horns white, the boy 
flung back: “Maybe he fell in the snow!” 





RADIO NOTES 





The Mutual Broadcasting System, first 
network to megaphone microphone busi- 
ness for the first half of 1938, reported bill- 
ings of $1,342,182 for the six-month period 
—an increase of 15.1 per cent over last 
year. June billings for MBS were up 72.4 
per cent, 

NBC half-year _billings—$21,023,674— 
were up 5.4 per cent for a new high record, 
while CBS reported an increase of 5.2 per 
cent to $15,581,295 for the same period. 


GA campaign to make Frenchmen “hear 
America first” has just been set in motion 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System and 


the national network of the French Gov- 
ernment radio system. Setting up its 
microphones in a score of American cities, 
CBS will catch the hum and roar of in- 
dustry and social activities throughout 
this country. Transcribed in 30 half-hour 
programs, these characteristic sounds, 
framed in descriptive text, will give 
French stay-at-homes an aural panorama 
of the United States. 


“| Founded experimentally some ten years 
ago, Boston’s short-wave station WIXAL 
has been serving since 1935 as the outlet 
for the World Wide Broadcasting Founda- 
tion cultural programs. They are widely 
esteemed, not only for their scholastic 
excellence but for their influence in cre- 
ating international good will, notably be- 
tween the United States and Latin 
America. The foundation’s president, Wal- 
ter S. Lemmon, has announced a grant 
of $100,000 from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to WIXAL, to further its inter- 
national services. 





TRANSITION 





Birthday: 


Sen. Georce W. Norris of Nebraska, 
77, July 11. Clad in work shirt and over- 
alls, the veteran of 35 years of Congres- 
sional service painted an addition to the 
garage of his summer home near Waupaca, 
Wis. An Independent Republican and the 
only Senator living who voted against the 
country’s entry in the World War, Norris 
told interviewers that the horrors in China 
and Spain made him wonder whether it 
wouldn’t be better for the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Russia to ally 
themselves now in a war to “defeat Fas- 
cism in its infancy.” 


Acme 


Senator Norris, 77 












Soibelman 


Sally Rand: bouncer 


Bounced: 


By Satity Ranp, two candid-camera 
fans, from a Los Angeles theatre. During 
her performance the bubble dancer spotted 
Hazel Drain, 22, and Ray Stanford, 26, 
snapping pictures from the front row. 
Throwing some clothes over the Rand 
curves as the curtain fell, Sally ran out 
front, escorted the couple up the aisle, 
cornered them in the lobby, and exposed 
the film. Next day the amateur photog- 
raphers displayed scratches and_ bruises 
which they claimed Miss Rand inflicted. 
They retained a lawyer and threatened 
suit. 





Elected: 


Dr. Epwarp James McCormick of 
Toledo, Ohio, the Grand Exalted Ruler of 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks (500,000 members), at their 74th 
annual meeting at Atlantic City, N. J. 


Married: 


In London, Anita Lizana, of Chile, 
holder of the United States women’s tennis 
championship, to Ronauip E.u1s, Scottish 
doctor. 





In the garden of the family estate at 
Los Gatos, Calif., Hepnzisan MENUGBIN, 
18-year-old sister of the concert violinist, 
Yehudi Menuhin, to Linpsay NIcHo.as, 
Australian woolgrower. Last May Yehudi 
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married the groom’s sister, the former 
Nola Nicholas. A month ago Yehudi’s 
youngest sister, Yaltah Menuhin, 16, who 
still wears pigtails, wed William Stix, 
Washington attorney. 





Ailing: 

Dr. Rosert A. MiLurkan, University 
of California physicist and Nobel Prize 
winner, at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 


Minn. He underwent a gall-bladder opera- 
tion. 


Mas. Epwarp Bowes, radio’s ama- 
teur-hour man, in New York following an 
operation to remove the tip of the third 
finger on his left hand. Earlier in the week 
he crushed the finger on board his yacht, 
Edmar, during a storm. 


Dr. Dovetas Hype, 78, who last 
month became Ireland’s first President. He 
suffered shock and minor bruises when his 
chauffeur drove into a bog drain to avoid 
hitting another auto. 





Arrived: 


Dr. NicHoLas Murray Butter, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, New York, 
from a meeting of the European committee 
of the Carnegie Foundation in Brussels. 
Optimistic about European peace, Dr. 
Butler said: “Everybody is feeling every- 
body else’s pulse. I cannot be confident, 
but I have high hopes.” As for the do- 
mestic politics: “The immediate important 
thing is to see to it that the Senators 
who stood for the Supreme Court in the 
recent Congressional fight are reelected 
this fall.” 





Departed: 


Henry Morcentuavu Jr., from New 
York, with his wife, son, and daughter for 
Europe. “Purely a vacation,” said the 
Secretary of the Treasury, “and a hard- 
earned one.” 


Jovett Snouse, president of the 
American Liberty League, from New York, 
for a motor trip through England, France, 
and Italy with his family. He predicted 
that President Roosevelt’s “purge” of anti- 
eourt-packing Democratic Congressmen 
was doomed to fail, and that it has already 
proved of value to those opposing the New 
Deal’s general policies. 





Died: 


Dowacer QueEN Marte of Rumania, 
62, from hemorrhages of the liver. IIl 
since March 1937 she suffered a relapse on 
the way from a sanatorium in Dresden 
to Sinaia, her summer palace near Bucha- 
rest. By the bedside were her son, King 
Carol, and Crown Prince Michael. A 
granddaughter of both Queen Victoria 


and Czar Alexander II, Queen Marie was 
related by blood or marriage to almost all 
the royalty of Europe. Two of her six chil- 
dren are Elizabeth of Greece and Marie of 
Yugoslavia. From 1914 until 1927 she 
ruled Rumania with King Ferdinand, ex- 
ercising much influence on her malleable 
husband. She was credited with convincing 
him, a Hohenzollern, to side with the Al- 
lies during the war. Americans knew the 


beautiful and glamorous Queen from her 


five-week tour of the United States in 





Wide World 


The late Queen Marie 


1926, and from her autobiography, “The 
Story of My Life.” In 1925 she forced 
Carol into exile because of his affair with 
Magda Lupescu. After his return five years 
later they became reconciled but, to avoid 
friction between two strong wills, Marie 
retired from any active participation in 
political life. 


SamvueL Insutyt, 78 in Paris, of a 
heart attack. Waiting to board a subway 
train, he collapsed and died in a taxi en 
route to the hospital. 

Born of poor middle-class parents in 
London, Insull migrated to the United 
States at 21, wangled a job as private sec- 
retary for Thomas A. Edison, and assisted 
in the formation of the Edison General 
Electric Co. (now General Electric Co.). 
Possessing an insatiable appetite for ex- 
pansion and power, Insull longed for an 
empire all his own. In 1892 he became 
president of the Chicago Edison Co. Bit by 
bit he consolidated utility companies un- 
til, by the 1920s, his midwest utilities sys- 
tem showed assets of $4,000,000,000. At his 
peak, Insull was a director of 85 compan- 
ies, board chairman of 65, and president of 
11. His personal fortune was estimated at 
$100,000,000. 

Then came the crash. Insull’s pyra- 
mided structure fell apart and in 1932 he 
slipped away to Europe “for a rest.” In- 
vestors, holding the bag, raised a storm of 


oe ames 





protest. Two years later the State De. 
partment forced his return. He stood trial 
on charges of using the mails to defraud, 
embezzlement, and violations of the bank- 
ruptcy law. He won acquittal. Facing in- 
solvency in 1935, Insull.was rescued by 
three of his old companies. They voted him 
a $21,000 yearly pension. 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Cameramen Take Up Polo: 
Free Press Crew Challenges 
World on Rented Ponies 


Under the guidance of Moe Lightman, 
member of the famous Chicago “Gold 
Hats” polo team who played for the West 
in the famous East-West match, four De- 
troit Free Press photographers last week 
wheeled and lunged in practice at the 
Detroit Polo Club, 12 miles northwest of 
the automobile capital. 

Capt. Tommy Linton, 37, can remem- 
ber when he didn’t know chukkers from 
checkers: after assorted experiences as 
chef, taxi driver, hospital orderly, and 
general handyman, he became a Detroit 
Mirror cameraman in 1931, and_ has 
worked for The Free Press three years. 
He explains how he took up the sport 
of the rich: “A guy gave me a pair of rid- 
ing boots and breeches, so I thought I 
might as well take up riding.” This spring 
Linton persuaded three cronies to join him 
riding rented horses. 

Vice Capt. Bob Brooks, Missouri news- 
paper man’s son who worked for Acme 
Pictures in Washington, Chicago, and 
Cleveland before he joined The Free 
Press in 1934, had to be coaxed a little. 
On a dare, Brooks once rode a_ bucking 
bronco out of a chute and into a hos- 
pital. Result: four broken ribs—and a 
suspicion of horses. Like Brooks, Jack 
Hackethorn is 27, Missouri-born, and a 
graduate of Acme. He joined the Detroit 
daily nine months ago. These three play 
outdoors but follow the less exacting in- 
door rules, banging an inflated ball about 
a field one-third regulation size. Their sub- 
stitute is the picture department’s “baby”: 
Jerry Atkinson, 21-year-old Detroiter who 
started working in an auto factory, and 
whose first newspaper job was with The 
Press. 

After all four boasted “a good seat on 
a horse,” they formed the team and is- 
sued a defiant challenge to any other four 
photographers “who think they’re good 
enough to mix things up for a chukker or 
two.” No cameramen replied (although 
photographers on the rival Detroit News 
are gnashing their teeth with envy), but 
last week the Chrysler Boots and Saddles 
Club, an employe’s organization, asked 
for a game July 23. 

Rented polo horses and all, the self- 
styled “Speed Flashes” are the nation’s 
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only all-photographer’s polo team. They’ve 
hit on a method which guarantees super- 
ior horsemanship: any member who falls 
from his mount foots the bar bill for the 
whole team after practice. 





oor 


Reporters Frolic 


To promote good will—and favorable 
publicity—in the nation’s press, Atlantic 
City, N.J., annually plays host to news- 
paper, newsreel, magazine, and radio re- 
porters for a week end with all expenses 
paid. Last week end, 148 members of the 
fourth estate assembled for the fifth Na- 
tional Headliners’ Frolic, fished for tuna 
from a chartered boat, and loafed in the 





sun. 
At a Hotel Ambassador dinner, Jack 


Price, reporter for Editor & Publisher, 
weekly trade papers, and awards-com- 
mittee chairman, passed out sixteen silver 
plaques. Some of this year’s headliners: do- 
mestic reporting—William Mueller, John 
and James Metcalfe of The Chicago Times, 
for an exposé of American Nazi activities; 
foreign reporting—John R. Morris, United 
Press, for Shanghai bombing, Aug. 13; 
news photograph—H. S. Wong, News of 
the Day, child in Shanghai station; feature 
story—W. B. Ragsdale, Associated Press, 
on Al Capone in prison; radio reporting— 
Edward Murrow and William Shirer of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, for broad- 
east of Hitler’s entry into Vienna; colum- 
nist—Raymond Clapper, United Feature 
Service, in Washington; newsreel—Nor- 
man Alley, Universal, Panay bombing; 
posthumous award—Edward Neil, Asso- 
ciated Press, killed in action while report- 
ing the Spanish war. 





BOOKS 





An Author on the Lam: 
Mysterious Foe of Ballyhoo 


Writes His Third Book 


B. Traven wrote “The Death Ship,” 
“The Treasure of the Sierra Madre” and, 
now, THe Brincge in THE JunGie. And 
that is about all that is known of him. 
His age, nationality, appearance, he has 
stubbornly withheld from the public. 

Although Traven writes in English and 
is probably part American, his books 
were first published in Germany where, 
before Hitler, “The Death Ship” sold 
250,000 copies. It was in Berlin in 1932 
that Alfred A. Knopf, New York pub- 
lisher with a taste for literary exotics, 
first heard of the mysterious writer and 
tried to get the American rights to his 
books. Traven, through a complicated 
system of go-betweens, answered that he 
didn’t want to be printed in the United 
States because he hated the ballyhoo that 
went with the publication of a book in 
this country, contending that it made 
“tightrope walkers and sword swallowers” 
out of authors. Knopf bagged his bird, 
finally, by agreeing that there would be 
no publicity, no jacket blurbs, and prac- 
tically no advertising—in other words, 
practically no sales. 

“The Bridge in the Jungle,” Traven’s 
latest book, is in many ways like his 
others. The character who tells the tale 
(in whom many readers see a clue to the 
author’s identity) is always the same 
American proletarian adventurer, slightly 
on the lam, slightly shady, and always in 
a foreign country. This time it’s some- 
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The ‘Speed Flashes’: Hackethorn, Linton, Atkinson, and Brooks 





where in the Central American jungle; 
the tragic action takes place in a little 
Indian hut village. The writing is in the 
United States vernacular with an oc- 
casional strange twist of phrase that 
proves the author is American. The plot is 
extremely tenuous, to even hint it would 
be to divulge the whole. But all the literary 
conventions get cavalier treatment from 
Traven’s hand, which doesn’t. alter the fact 
that he can write powerfully of experiences 
that ring true and invest them with his 
personal mood. (Tue Brince In THE JuUN- 
GLE. 286 pages, 68,000 words. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. $2.50.) 





Scoop for Mr. Boot: 
Evelyn Waugh Satirizes Role of 
War Correspondent 


Smart and lovely Mrs. Algy Stitch 
wanted to get a cushy job for her young 
novelist friend, John Courteney Boot— 
as a war correspondent in Ishmaelia, for 
example. She whispered the right words 
into the right ear and an order went out 
to Lord Copper’s minions on The Daily 
Beast to “get Boot.” A minion got Boot, 
but it was the wrong one; he supposed the 
boss meant the fellow who wrote Lush 
Places, a feature on country life, for The 
Beast. So poor, mild William Boot, to his 
mystification and against his desire, was 
trundled off to Ishmaelia at $250 a week, 
all expenses, and an explorer’s kit that in- 
gluded an operating table and a boxed 
Christmas dinner with champagne for six. 

Thus begins Evelyn Waugh’s latest cock- 
eyed novel, Scoop, which ends up as a 
sadistic satire on war correspondents and 
newspapers in general. For “Ishmaelia,” 
the reader may substitute Abyssinia, 
where Waugh saw the coronation of Haile 
Selassie and, later, the Italian operations 
which reversed the process. There are also; 
in the skullduggeries of civil war, implica- 
tions of the mess in Spain. 

In parts of this book, the author of “De- 
cline and Fall” and “Vile Bodies” is at his 
hilarious best, but at times he slips into 
strained fantasy. On the whole, “Scoop” 
comes off. It is typical of a Waugh tale 
that, in the end, John Courteney Boot 
gets knighted for his namesake’s exploits. 
(Scoop. 321 pages, 70,000 words. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $2.50.) 


Sheean’s Latest 


Vincent Sheean, who became a latter- 
day Richard Harding Davis before he was 
30 and wrote a colorful (and highly col- 
ored) account of his career in “Personal 
History,” finally took William Bolitho’s 
famous advice to journalists and got out 
of the game to write fiction.* His first ef- 





*Sheean is now in Spain writing feature 
articles on the war, but not as a newspaper 
correspondent. 
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fort as a full-fledged author was “San- 
felice” (1936), a novel of the Neapolitan 
revolution of 1799, a book which misfired 
because of its pretentious writing. 

A Day or Bart .e, his newest book, con- 
cerns the great eighteenth-century action 
between the French and English at Fonte- 
noy, Flanders. And although Louis XV, 
his generals, his court, and his Pompa- 
dour parade these pages in all their splen- 
dor; although no more fascinating battle 
was ever fought than Fontenoy; the book 
suffers from the same disease as its prede- 
cessor. Sabatini would have done better. 
And he would have spared the reader 
such high-sounding stuff as Sheean’s 
apology for writing this book: “The 
battle seems to the author, not a tangent 
from the historical process, but a part of 
its general curve.” Whatever that may 
mean. (A Day or BatTLe. 304 pages, 
92,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $2.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Epison’s Open Door. By Alfred O. 
Tate. 312 pages, 80,000 words. Index. Dut- 
ton, New York. $3. Memoirs of Thomas 
Edison’s private secretary and _ lifelong 
friend. Abounds in good stories about the 
inventor and his circle. 


Sianine Orr. By John T. McIntyre. 303 
pages ,87 000words. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York. $2.50. Another novel of Philadel- 
phia Irish low life by the author of “Steps 
Going Down.” McIntyre has power when 
he sticks to straight reporting; as a novele 
ist he somehow lacks the magic touch. 


Saints In SUMMERTIME. By Brinckerhoff 
Jackson. 320 pages, 69,000 words. Norton, 
New York. $2.50. Strange and comic go- 
ings on in a little community in Mittel Eu- 
ropa—with political overtones. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


recom- 
mystery 


NEWSWEEK’S 
the latest 


Following are 
mendations among 
stories: 

Deatu From a Tor Har. By Clayton 
Rawson. 256 pages. Putnam, New York. 
$2. A baffler of the first water. Rascally 
necromancer and delver into the black art 
is found dead in a sealed room; medical 
evidence says he was strangled, yet there’s 
not a mark on him. The situation clearly 
‘alls for another magician. Enter The 
Great Merlini. 


Nicut oN THE Patuway. By Charlotte 
Murray Russell. 274 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2. If you go for spin- 
ster detectives of the Hildegarde Withers 
type, Jane Amanda Edwards should do 
nicely. In this Crime Club selection, she 
gets involved with one of those aristo- 
cratic, rural families where every one hates 
every one else and no one stops at murder. 
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On a Hickory Limb 


by BURTON RASCOE 


"Biowe is no female in the world 
more dreadful than the determined 
mother who has ambitions for her son 
or daughter. There is no greater social 
menace. Iron-willed, frustrated,  self- 
sacrificing mothers, trying to live a 
dream life through their progeny, have 
wrecked more lives than has syphilis. 
They have killed the initiative in their 
sons and daughters, stifled their souls, 
and made of their husbands mere plug- 
ging, resigned creatures who often won- 
der why they work so hard to make 
a fortune—or to make a living—when 
in life they get so little out of their 
effort. 

Hollywood is pestilential with these 
awful maternal creatures, who are worse 
than the female mantis. The female 
mantis merely devours her mate. She 
lets the progeny escape. And they all 
bear the sacred name of “Mother”’— 
blast Al Jolson and all his derivatives 
and those from whom such hokum as 
Jolson’s derives!—and they drag around 
with them, from casting office to cast- 
ing office, fine and beautiful, normal 
kids or strikingly lovely, not-very- 
bright, but wholesome girls who, if they 
could ever escape from their ambitious 
mothers, might find love, a place in the 
world compatible with their gifts and 
virtues, a sort of domestic bliss and hap- 
piness. 

Their mothers want to be movie 
stars and yet they still have that one 
grain of common sense left which tells 
them that, being fat, fulminic, and fifty, 
they haven’t a chance with the current 
vicarious sweethearts of the movie-go- 
ing public, the drugstore cowboys and 
the pocket-pool sharks . . . But many 
people in the home town have re- 
marked that Mame is so pretty she 
ought to be in the movies and that be- 
ing just where Mama wants to be her- 
self, she “sacrifices everything” so that 
“Mame will have her chance to get 
where she ought to be and become what 
she was destined to become—an Elea- 
nora Duse of the movies” ... And 
sweet, pretty, wholesome Mame lands 
up rassling the chinaware and cutlery in 
a Hollywood beanery (to support her- 
self and Mama) with other girls just 
as pretty as Mame, who also have de- 
termined mothers who have ambitions 
for their daughters. 


And there is the mother who has am- 
bitions for her son. Her vitality and 
her determination are so great—for her 
son—that the son never gets even half 
a chance to formulate any ambition for 
himself. Mother is always attending to 
that for him—or thinks she is. She jis 
always directing him, pulling strings for 
him, fixing it up so that he will one day 
have a debut in Carnegie Hall as a con- 
cert pianist when, as a matter of fact, 
the poor lad is tone-deaf and couldn’t 
play a roll on a pianola but has admi- 
rable talents in geodesy or dentistry 
and would like to develop them, but 
can’t because he has a mother who has 
ambitions for him. 

Ambitions, me eye! She doesn’t want 
to wean him, even when he is middle- 
aged. In her own eyes she is a Mother, 
however, and she will “scrub floors and 
work her fingers to the bone,” to see to 
it that her son achieves the ambition 
she has worked out for him. Which 
means, of course, (although she is not 
consciously aware of it) that she will 
go to any lengths to keep her son from 
achieving anything whatever, even a 
$15 a week living in a hash house, rath- 
er than wean him... 

But there is another side of the pic- 
ture. To mothers who are sensible and 
who do not hold the whip hand over 
their daughters, I recommend Listen, 
LittLe Girt: Berore You Come 10 
New York (Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York, $1.50) by Munro Leaf. Read 
this book yourself and then give it to 
that pretty daughter who wants to live 
in New York and thinks she can make 
a living as an artist’s or a fashion 
model; or to that daughter who wants 
to go on the stage; or to that daughter 
who wants to make her own way in the 
world . . . Then let the child read the 
book and make her own decision. If she 
‘an survive the shocks to her illusions 
that Mr. Leaf gives straight-from-the- 
shoulder, with carefully documented 
statistics concerning wages, hours of 
work, rooming-house rates, competition, 
hazing, and heartbreak, don’t hinder 
her; for she has the stuff that will make 
her succeed in New York in spite of hell 
or high-water . . . The Leaf book, by 
the way, is the most informative and 
most philosophical work I have read 
in a month of Sundays. 
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““CXUCH a happy day; too bad it’s 
over.” That’s what folks used 


to say; but nowadays there’s no- 


end to good times. They are stored 
safely away in reels of movie film 
—and then, whenever you feel like 
holidaying, it’s “Lights out,” and 
once again, the fun is on. 

Movie making expensive? Not 
at all. Ciné-Kodak Eight, the spe- 
cially designed “economy movie 
maker,” cuts the cost to less than 
a dime a shot. 


A “shot” runs as long on your 
screen as the average scene in the 
newsreels, and the Eight makes 20 
to 30 such shots on a roll of film 


Nowadays it costs so little 
lo relive culty happy 


—~in movies 


costing only $2.25, black-and-white, 
finished, ready to show. 
FULL-COLOR MOVIES are simple 
to make as black-and-white, and cost 
just a few cents more a scene— simply 
load the Eight with Kodachrome Film. 


...AND FOR PROJECTION. For clearer, 
more brilliant projection, use Koda- 
scope, the Eastman-made projector 
which teams up beautifully with Ciné- 
Kodak and shows your pictures at their 
best. Ciné-Kodaks, Kodascopes, and 
Ciné-Kodak Film are all Eastman- 
made, designed to work together, and 
backed by world-wide Eastman service. 

See the Eight, and the movies it 
makes, at your dealer’s . . . Eastman 


Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Only $32.50— makes marvelous 
movies at everybody’s price 
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World Pins Hope of Recovery 
on U.S. Business Leadership 


League of Nations Experts 
See Economic Problems Easier 
to Solve Than in 1929 


It all depends on the United States. 
That is the dominant impression gained 
from most comments abroad on the out- 
look for worldwide business recovery. _ 

Last week the financial experts of the 
League of Nations Secretariat reported 
their analysis of conditions in this country, 
Great Britain, and France. Commenting 
that a year ago we were all trying to avoid 
an uncontrolled boom, they state that “the 
world today finds itself menaced with a 
serious crisis . . . because the decline in 
commercial activity . . . in the United 
States at least, where this disturbance 
seems to have begun . . . has assumed 
proportions so great that no longer can it 
be considered a slight recoil permitting 
confident hope of automatic recovery.” 

They believe that the American reces- 
sion—attributed to a decline in our na- 
tional purchasing power—had a particu- 
larly unfortunate effect in bringing about 
a general tightening of foreign-exchange 
controls which had been progressively eas- 
ing until mid-1937. As our purchases 
abroad dwindled many countries, in order 
to keep capital at home and prevent im- 
ports from getting out of line with exports, 
made it more difficult for their importers 
to buy dollar exchange. These restrictions 
of course affected operations in other cur- 
rencies as well. 

The influence of the United States on 
world economy was emphasized also by 
Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
John Simon, last week when defending the 
armaments section of his $5,000,000,000 
budget (see page 16). 


Optimism 

Like Sir John, who observed optimisti- 
cally that “the present situation bears no 
resemblance to the situation before the 
great depression,” the League experts feel 
that the economic difficulties facing the 
world “appear in many respects easier to 
surmount than in 1929.” Specifically they 
list these considerations: 

1—There is no serious inflation. The 
monetary and banking picture in most 
countries is brighter than nine years ago. 

2—Equalization funds in central banks 
are in a position to meet all international 
transfer. 


38—Because of monetary devaluation, 
central banks have greater possibilities of 
credit expansion. 

4—World stocks of raw materials in the 
hands of producers are lower. 

On the other hand, as The Wall Street 
Journal points out, there exists now “the 
greater dominance of strictly political in- 
fluences in the economic field . . . Govern- 
ment borrowings and expenditures for 
armament, the world over, today bulk 
more largely in production . . . They con- 
stitute a serious problem of double diffi- 
culty: can they be continued without 
serious danger to peace, can they be dis- 
continued without serious dislocation of 
the economy itself?” 


Statistics 


The League experts regard the recent 
recession in the United States as one of 
the worst ever known from the standpoint 
of intensity and rapidity. Largely as a re- 
sult of it, the world’s industrial production 
in the first quarter of 1938 lost all the 
gains of the past two years and fell about 
15 per cent below 1929. They see unem- 
ployment on the increase again in most 
countries. 

The latest report from the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board shows that 
world production receded in May for the 


POPP Og. 


ninth consecutive month. The decline cep. 
tered in the United States, Great Britain, 
Canada, France, Belgium, and the Nether. 
lands. Output continued at high levels jy 
Italy, Germany, and the Scandinavian 
countries. Little change was reported from 
the Latin-American countries. The report 
says that the gold value of world trade jy 
76 countries declined by April to 40.5 per 
cent of the 1929 average and that the 
physical volume of world trade in the first 
quarter of this year was 89.6 per cent of 
1929—a loss of 11.4 per cent from the 
1937 recovery high. 


Outlook 


Despite the great prestige of the English 
economists and the high caliber of those 
who have written most of the League of 
Nations economics reports, American busi- 
ness is not willing to accept the implication 
of responsibility involved in the recent 
analyses of world conditions emanating 
from abroad. Many leaders here hold that 
the most effective solution of American 
economic problems lies in a modification of 
New Deal policies. 

World business recovery does not de- 
pend entirely on the United States, of 
course, any more than the recession was 
caused solely by our difficulties—although 
this mercurial nation (see chart) doubt- 
less started things sliding. A recent analy- 
sis in The Economist, leading British finan- 
cial weekly, is informative: “The immedi- 
ate cause of the sudden slump in the prices 
of primary products must be sought in 
the preceding boom, when fears of a short- 
age of supplies led to a scramble for mate- 
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Newsweek Chart 


Calm:. Compared to this country’s economy, Britain’s is relatively 
stable—due to temperament and to dominance of foreign trade over in- 
dustry. The Magazine of Wall Street index (weekly, 1923-25=100, per 
capita basis) to compare with The Economist index is here put on 4 
1935=100 basis without adjustment for population growth. 
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rials at soaring prices which, in turn, stim- 
ylated production. In the spring of last 
vear it became evident that the fear of a 
shortage of supplies was unfounded .. . 
Collapse, therefore, followed boom, on 
textbook lines . . . But what appeared at 
first as a temporary corrective movement 
was aggravated by the precarious political 
situation in Europe, by the war between 
Japan and China, and by the radical 
change in the conditions under which pri- 
vate enterprise in the United States had to 
operate.” 

The United States probably will play an 
important role in the working out of world 
economic problems. As The Economist said, 
deploring the apparent deadlock between 
our Administration and business: “In 
every sphere of life the world is looking 
west for calm, moderate, and confident 
leadership.” 


AAA Dilemma 


Tobogganing Prices Spread 
Discontent in Wheat Bowl 


































Last year at this time wheat was selling 
for about $1.25 a bushel in the Chicago 
grain pit. With a crop smaller than this 
year’s, the nation’s farmers reaped a 
666,000,000 harvest. Recently wheat has 
brought around 72 cents in Chicago— 
down 42 per cent from last year—and 
prospects for the second largest crop in 
our history indicate the dirt farmers will 
receive far less for their toil. 

Wheat being a bonanza crop, the sturdy 
individualists of the plains last year re- 
sented the New Deal program for “regi- 
mentation” by crop limitation. Also, it 
looked as though the world were on the 
verge of another great war, which would 
require all the surplus grain we could 
raise. It was in the second year of the 
World War that we grew our greatest 
wheat crop. So Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace yielded to pressure and the wheat 
farmers increased acreage. This year 
71,000,000 acres of undulating wheat fields 
were left for the harvest—'% per cent 
more acreage than last year and 29 per 
cent more than the ten-year average. 

The result: last week the Department 
of Agriculture forecast a 967,412,000- 
bushel crop, exceeded only by 1,008,000,- 
000 bushels in 1915. Domestic consump- 
tion padded by liberal purchases for re- 
lief, plus wheat paid by farmers as 
premiums to the Crop Insurance Corp. 
under the ever-normal granary plan leaves 
465,000,000 bushels for export and carry- 
over. Exports for the 1937-38 season 
totaled 100,000,000 bushels, but that was 
because of heavier demand from abroad. 
_ It does not look as though we were go- 
ing to ship as much wheat this year. The 
International Wheat Advisory Committee, 
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Cut and piled on wagons, the grain goes to the threshing machines 
































Lake freighter taking on cargo at giant elevators in Duluth 
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which met in London on July 14 and 13, 
received estimates which put the world’s 
leading cereal harvest at the highest mark 
in all history—4,205,000,000 bushels ex- 
clusive of Russia, China, and Manchukuo, 
and about 200,000,000 bushels higher than 
the record world crop of 1928. It appears 
as though the world would raise a lot 
more wheat than it will eat in a year. 

What is more, Argentina, whose grain 
for a long time has injected a price threat 
into world markets, boycotted the London 
session, and England, who has a trade 
agreement with the South American coun- 
try, felt her hands were tied. Thus a pro- 
posal for a world ever-normal granary 
made by Secretary Wallace, died the death 
of most suggestions for world wheat con- 
trol made during the last eight years. 

This leaves America holding the bag.in 
which is a huge crop at a marked down 
price—and hardly any place to take it. 
What makes the headache worse for Mr. 
Wallace is the fact that prospective bene- 
ficiaries of about $130,000,000 in wheat 
loans for those who cooperated in this 
year’s AAA program are not entirely 
satisfied with the way in which their 
acreage quotas are to be assigned for next 
year. 

It is the hard-wheat farmers who are 
most dissatisfied. Hard wheat is planted 
on the arid plains of the North Central 
states and in Canada. Durum is the hard- 
est—its kernels contain the least moisture. 
It is used almost exclusively for spaghetti 
and macaroni. Hard red wheat is used as a 
component in fine bread flours. The soft 
wheat, grown in the East, Central and 
Southwest areas, contains more moisture. 
It is blended with hard-wheat flours for 
bread and used straight in pastry flours. 
Its harvest begins in Texas early in the 
summer and works northward. 

In the hard-wheat belt of Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
home of dissenters and the Non-Partisan 
League, anger against the government’s 
program is approaching open revolt. For 
years this region has been cursed by 
droughts; and now, when they have a fine 
crop for the first time in many years, they 
are being asked to curtail production next 
year by about 31 per cent, just the same 
as the other wheat-growing states, if they 
wish to receive loans. 

Why, moreover, they demand, should 
they cut down production when imports 
from Canada have mounted in recent 
years. In the 1933-34 crop year only 149,- 
000 bushels of wheat crossed over from 
Canada, but in 1936-37 a total of 34,262,- 
000 bushels was imported. If the hard- 
wheat crop in the United States is cut next 
year, still higher importations are certain 
to follow, for there is a stable demand for 
the hard wheat. 

But what gets the hard-wheat farmers 
angriest is that the regions to the south 
and southwest are chiefly responsible for 
the present heavy production. Acreage in 


the hard-wheat belt has remained close 
to 22,000,000 acres, while cultivation in 
the soft-wheat belts, which covered 44,- 
000,000 acres when the AAA was estab- 
lished, has increased 13,000,000 acres to 
57,000,000 acres. Why should the hard- 
wheat farmers be penalized for a problem 
the soft-wheat men have created, they ask. 

It happens that the businessman and 
the farmer are interested in the same re- 
sult—greater income for the farmer. In 
seeking this result farmers in Minnesota 
and Montana have asked that hard, red, 
spring wheat and durum wheat be given 
special classifications in allotting quotas. 
In their protest to Secretary Wallace they 
have pointed out that from the time the 
AAA was set up various classes of tobacco 
have been recognized. It might easily be 
desirable to curtail one class of tobacco 
while expanding another, they declare, ad- 
ding that the same principle should ap- 
ply to wheat. Dr. John Lee Coulter, 
Washington economist and former mem- 
ber of the Federal Tariff Commission has 
presented their case. 

Further protests are being planned by 
the Farmers Union of North Dakota, the 
Greater North Dakota Association, and 
other groups, and it is believed that un- 
less concessions are wrung from the gov- 
ernment there will be many more votes 
cast against the New Deal than other- 
wise. 

In fixing the wheat loan rates last week 
at an average of 59 and 60 cents a bushel, 
the minimum under the law being 59 
cents, the official AAA announcement ex- 
plained: 

“The loans are neither intended nor 


expected to fix the price of wheat, byt 
only to promote orderly handling of ay 
especially large crop until other parts of 
the program can take effect.” 

To get the loans the farmers must 
prove to county AAA committees that 
they have complied with the soil-depleting 
acreage allotment for this year. Basic 
loan rates fixed for terminal markets 
range from 67 cents for certain grades at 
Portland, Ore., and Seattle, to 75 cents at 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Gulf ports. 


Significance---- 


If the difference between the market 
price of wheat this year and last persists, 
farm income from this crop will decline 
some $260,000,000 from last year to about 
the $408,000,000 level of 1936. This not 
only would have serious repercussions up- 
on trade, but might induce important 
political reverberations. 

Although proposed AAA payments to 
farmers this year are estimated at about 
the same as last, they may not be as pro- 
ductive of grateful votes. Rep. August H. 
Andresen of Minnesota, fighting vainly 
at House committee hearings for wheat 
classification, charged that the general 
allotment plan might cut Northwest wheat 
acreage 50 per cent and give one-fifth of 
the nation’s acreage to Kansas. Farm 
organizations in his region are agitating 
for non-cooperation, and the Department 
of Agriculture has warned that non-co- 
operation “can prove disastrous both to 
the government and to the farmer.” 

Moreover, delegates at the London con- 
ference agreed that without international 
regulation price wars ruinous to wheat 





Crop Insurance: Officials of the Federal Crop Insurance Corp. issue 
the first policy to Vincent Meyer, Johnson County, Kan., farmer, as his 


family looks on. 
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farmers nearly everywhere were threat- 
ened. The session ended with approval in 
principle of world wheat control—as have 
previous sessions for eight years. But 
another meeting will be held, probably in 
the fall, at a date to be set by Joseph P. 
Kennedy, United States Ambassador to 
Great Britain, who presided at the recent 
ssion. Those who know Mr. Kennedy 
hope he may bring about world coopera- 
tion where all others have failed. 


U. S. Deficit Rises 
to $3,984,887,000 


The United States Government will 
operate in the red to the tune of $3,984,- 
987,000 during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1939. Last week President Roosevelt 
revised upward by $3,035,281,600 the net 
deficit he had forecast in his January mes- 
sage. The public debt will soar to about 
840,650,000,000. According to the Presi- 
dent’s summation released by Daniel W. 
Bell, acting director of the budget. 

One-third of the trouble is attributed to 
lessened revenue expectations; two-thirds, 
to increased expenditures. The recession 
caused both. The Treasury expects to col- 
lect only $5,000,270,000, compared to last 
year’s $6,241,661,227. Excluding debt re- 
tirement, spending now included in the 
budget comes to $8,985,157,600 (see page 
6) —$2,116,000,000 more than was esti- 
mated last January and $1,284,000,000 
more than was spent in the 1938 fiscal 
year. 

Only twice before has the Federal gov- 
ernment made greater annual expenditures: 
$12,697,000,000 in 1917 and $18,515,000,- 
000 in 1918. Excepting these wartime years, 
the government actually has never had so 
great a spread between income and out- 
lay. The 1936 net deficit of $4,360,600,000 
was a bit larger than this year’s, but it in- 
cluded a $1,700,000,000 extraordinary, non- 
recurring item—the soldiers’ bonus. 

Recovery and relief expenditures total 
$2,649,350,000 in the revised budget. A 
work-relief item of $1,635,000,000 covers 
only until the end of February. With 3,000,- 
000 on WPA rolls, the President sees the 
need of $500,000,000 more to complete 
the year and includes that sum under sup- 
plementary items. According to the budget, 
only $400,000,000 of the $965,000,000 pub- 
lie-works appropriation will be disbursed 
before next June. Obligations of these 
funds are expected to exceed the cash out- 
lays, however. One important boost in 
expenses is reflected in the $700,000,000 
agricultural-adjustment item—$338,300,- 
000 greater than for 1938. Congress ne- 
glected to provide new taxes to cover the 
enlarged farm program. 

To finance the 1939 deficit, the Treasury 
how plans to borrow about $2,805,000,000 





from the public, to reduce cash balances 
by $500,000,000, and to borrow the rest 
from the old-age insurance account and 
similar trust funds. Cash borrowings by 
the Treasury and by government-guaran- 
teed agencies, like the RFC, plus the 
scheduled refunding operations (not in- 
cluding bills) will force the government 
into a $5,800,000,000° financing program 
this fiscal period. 


Significance 


New Deal budget estimates are inclined 
to be gloomy (maximum expenditures and 


Wide World 


Sharpens Ax: Budget Chief Bell 


minimum receipts) when the Administra- 
tion wishes to stimulate an “inflation” 
psychology, just as they are over-opti- 
mistic (as last January) when the fiscal 
conservatives need encouraging. This is a 
gloomy estimate. Consequently — unless 
the expected business upturn is a complete 
washout—the January revision of the 1939 
budget probably will not increase the 
deficit much. 

With heavy financing requirements 
ahead, the Administration is committed to 
maintaining low interest rates and easy 
reserve requirements. But there is another 
way to finance the deficit: devaluation of 
the dollar from 59 to 50 cents would create 
gold profit of over $2,000,000,000. Although 
monetary inflation is not in immediate 
prospect, fewer financial observers laugh 
at the possibility. 





Dying Town Rallies 


Palmer is a southern Massachusetts 
industrial town of 9,500 persons. In 1935 
the combined pressure of the depression 
and competition from the low-wage South 
forced the shutdown of the town’s economic 
mainstay, the Three Rivers woolen mill. 
Six hundred workers lost their jobs. Ber- 
nard Goldfine and Bruce Wetmore of Bos- 


ton, the mill’s owners, refused to lease sec- 
tions of the mill property to small indus- 
tries, and for three years Palmer was a 
dying town. But last week it showed 
signs of rising from its deathbed. 

President Louis J. Bernard of the Pal- 
mer National Bank and Cashier Freeman 
Smith of the Savings Bank joined with 
three of the town’s other leading citizens to 
start Palmer Industries. The new organiza- 
tion plans to buy the whole mill and lease 
it in sections to diversified manufacturing 
companies from outside Palmer. In this 
way Manchester, N.H., avoided stagna- 
tion when Amoskeag, the world’s largest 
cotton mill, shut down, throwing 15,000 of 
the city’s 77,000 population out of work. 

Palmer Industries raised more than $10,- 
000 toward the $50,000 purchase price in 
ten minutes at its first mass meeting: 2,075 
citizens subscribed at $5 a share. A tenant 
already has been lined up, a New Jersey 
screw-driver and button-hook manufac- 
turer, who plans to lease four-fifths of the 
total available floor space. 


aa 


Weirton Fireworks 


Ouster of Defense Counsel 
Halts Long NLRB Hearing 


A dramatic incident last week inter- 
rupted the eleven-month-old hearings the 
NLRB has been conducting in the Weir- 
ton Steel Co. case. Charging “defiant, 
contemptuous and contumacious _ be- 
havior,” Trial Examiner Edward G. 
Smith, sitting in Steubenville, Ohio, barred 
the company’s chief counsel, Clyde A. 
Armstrong, from further participation in 
the proceedings, which involve charges of 
unfair labor practices brought against 
Weirton by the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee. 

Armstrong had frequently clashed with 
labor-board officials during the hearings. 
The disputes reached a climax a fortnight 
ago when Smith told him to sit down and 
Armstrong replied that he would, if re- 
quested, but not if ordered to do so. 

The company attorney then appealed 
the ruling and the NLRB in Washington 
announced it would review the action of 
its trial examiner this week. Meanwhile, 
in Steubenville some 3,000 persons stormed 
the Federal building in protest against 
Armstrong’s dismissal. The crowd includ- 
ed many steelworkers, members of the 
Weirton Employes Security League, which 
the S.W.O.C. has called a “company 
union.” They carried banners reading, 
“Three cheers for Armstrong! To Hell 
with Polier!” [the NLRB attorney in the 
Weirton case] and “Is Smith an examiner 
or a dictator?” and they cheered as a 
straw-stuffed effigy of Smith was hanged 
from a hotel window. 

The demonstration caused the NLRB 
to suspend further hearings in Steuben- 
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ville and transfer the case to Pittsburgh. 
However, hearings probably won’t be re- 
sumed until Washington this week de- 
cides to what extent a labor-board trial 
examiner may exercise his authority over 
the conduct of lawyers practicing before 
him. If the NLRB sustains Armstrong’s 
dismissal, the Weirton company’s defense 
may be seriously weakened for lack of an 
attorney as familiar as he with the eleven- 
month-old case. 





——- 


Labor Notes 


A wage conference with the largest stake 
in American labor history began in Chica- 
go this week. Railroad executives who or- 
dered a 15 per cent cut—$250,000,000 a 
year for 900,000 employes—conferred with 
railroad brotherhood officials who have 
threatened a strike if the cut is enforced. 

On the eve of the meeting a compromise 
was proposed by which the unions would 
accept cancellation of a 7 per cent increase 
granted them last August, which put wages 
above 1929 levels. This revocation would 
be in effect only until railroad earnings 
justify restoration of present pay. 

A prolonged deadlock was indicated. If 
the conference fails, arbitration and media- 
tion must be attempted before the unions, 
under the law, can strike. 


{ Labor policies of the Republic Steel 
Corp. and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. in the “little steel” strike last summer 
came under the scrutiny of the Senate 
Civil Liberties Committee at the resump- 
tion of its sessions in Washington this 
week. Sen. Robert M. La Follette pre- 
sided. Officials of the companies and the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee were 
called to testify. The strike was marked 
by the Memorial Day killings in Chicago. 

Thirty men lay unconscious in the 
streets of Westwood, Calif., one morning 
last week. They were casualties in a bat- 
tle between rival unions, the C.I.0. Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America and the 
Industrial Employes Union, an independ- 
ent organization. 

Several days earlier the mill of the Red 
River Lumber Co., employing 2,000 per- 
sons and constituting the town’s only in- 
dustry, had announced a 17% per cent 
wage reduction. The I.E.U. voted to ac- 
cept the cut until conditions improved, 
but 500-odd C.1.0. members called a 
strike. 

Monday morning loyal employes had to 
pass through a jostling, shoving picket line 
to get to work. Fearing bloodshed, the 
company closed its plant. Two days later 
the pickets were surprised by the on- 
slaught of more than 1,000 irate men 
armed with knives, axes, and other weap- 

ns. In the ensuing battle, one attacker 
was wounded in the arm by a bullet, many 
others on both sides were cut and beaten. 

The pickets fled, but the LE.U. men, 
unsatisfied, visited the homes of numer- 
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‘Three Cheers for Armstrong’: 3,000 protested the Weirton case ruling 


ous C.I.0. members and gave them an 
hour to “get out of town and stay out.” 
Terrified refugees with their families 
poured out of Westwood into near-by 
towns. Next day the Red River mill re- 
opened. 


© Last fall the Bank of America in Los 
Angeles discharged E. C. Washer, an in- 
vestment specialist. The United Office and 
Professional Workers of America (C.I.O.) 
complained to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board that the ouster was because 
of union activity. This month at a board 
hearing the bank alleged the ouster was 
for ignorance and padding expense ac- 
counts, and challenged NLRB jurisdiction 
on the ground that national banks are 
arms of the Federal government, not en- 
gaged in commerce as defined by the 
Wagner Act. R. N. Denham, board ex- 
aminer, refused to dismiss the case, which 
now tests the right of more than 200,000 
workers in the nation’s 19,500 banks and 
branches to unionize and bargain col- 
lectively. 

©€Sept. 21, 1936, Donald W. Smith, 
Pennsylvania steelworker, was appointed 
to the NLRB. He was backed by Sen. 
Joseph E. Guffey, ally of John L. Lewis. 
Smith has not always voted as the A.F. 
of L. wished. Smith’s term expires Aug. 
27. Senator Guffey is expected to back 
him again, but last week it was indicated 
A.F. of L. leaders would fight his re- 
appointment. 


*{K. T. Keller, president of the Chrysler 
Corp., announced last week that while it 
will take an inventory during the first 
week in August, operations will continue 
at the Detroit plant, avoiding a layoff of 
15,000 employes. 


Reo Reorganized 


Last month the 33-year-old Reo Motor 
Car Co. (named after R. E. Olds, its founder) 
got a new president. Col. Fred Glover, for- 
mer vice president of United Specialties 
Co., Detroit auto-accessories concern, suc- 
ceeded Donald E. Bates, who had been with 
Reo since the year after its organization. 

This wasn’t enough of a change, how- 
ever, for Rowland Campbell, chairman; 
he wanted “all old officers” of the corpora- 
tion replaced. Last week Campbell won his 
fight. In Lansing, Mich., at a directors’ 
meeting followed immediately by a special 
meeting of stockholders, Bates and three 
other directors resigned and were replaced 
by a group friendly to the chairman. 

Battles over the company’s management 
have been frequent in Reo’s recent history. 
Dissatisfaction stems from the fact that 
the firm has lost money continuously since 
1929, piling up $13,000,000 of deficits in 
eight years. In 1936 the company stopped 
making passenger cars to concentrate on 
trucks and busses; but even this move 
failed to pull it out of the red. 

The new management is convinced it 
sees light ahead. 





Instructive— 


Nicely timed to coincide with the be- 
ginning of the government’s monopoly in- 
vestigation (NEwswEEK, July 18), a 300- 
page survey of bigness in business was pub- 
lished last week by the Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D.C. The book, entitled 
“INDUSTRIAL Price PoLictes AND EconoM- 
1c Procress,” by Edwin G. Nourse and 
Horace B. Drury, compares recent corpor- 
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ate growth with the era of “trusts” a gen- 
eration ago, and concludes that the ratio of 
big to little business has not increased 
much through the years; in 1904, as in 
1929, about 40 per cent of manufacturing 
industry was carried on by “giant” cor- 

rations. The authors sound the thesis 
that “the persistent dissolution of large 
corporations would bring us to the point 
where we had not the power to make the 
industrial advances which would progres- 
sively lower prices.” 

Tue Controu or Rerar Prices UNDER 
re Farr Trave Laws. By Reinhold Wolff 
and Duncan Holthausen. In Dun’s Review 
for July. Stressing the drug industry, the 
study deals with the problems of price 
maintenance under the 43 state Fair Trade 
Acts and the Federal Miller-Tydings Act. 
Well annotated and illustrated with two 
tables. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Important Business 

The Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, the merchants association 
and local leading trade organizations start- 
ed a drive this week to “resell the American 
system to America.” The campaign stressed 
that “business is eager to lighten the load 
of labor and to pay the best possible wage,” 
and will “attempt to show that . . . the in- 
vestor and the consumer are its common 
beneficiaries.” 

The effort is part of a movement started 
two months ago by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and already 
launched in 1,200 communities of the 48 
states. 


Rued Rues 

Axel Rued of Curtiss, Wis., once lost 
money speculating in stocks. This year he 
speculated in commodites, buying and sell- 
ing two carloads of eggs and one of cheese 
at a total loss of $1,029.70. He wrote his 
senator in Washington: “It sure gets my 
temper to lose money like I have. I don’t 
own any farm and I have not had any gov- 
ernment help . . . I think the Commodity 
Credit Corp. could reinstate me in my 
losses.” The senator’s secretaries are still 
looking for a government agency willing 
to reimburse Rued. 


Individual Enterprise 

Small retail stores are not on the wane. 
A survey of the Marketing Research Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce reveals that the number of 
such retail outlets increased greatly dur- 
ing the depression, numbering 982,184 in 
1933 and giving direct employment to 
1,500,000 persons. 


Business Outlook 


A spurt in business for the next two 
months with long-time prosperity still six 
years away was the forecast of Dr. Harold 

















J. Stonier, executive manager of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, in a speech at 
Chapel Hill, N.C. Other Stonier predic- 
tions: “No monetary inflation in this coun- 
try in the German sense . . . No dictator- 
ship in the Mussolini or Hitler sense . . . 
No immediate danger of a breakdown in 
the government credit.” 


More Glassworkers 

John D. Biggers, president of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., announced that the 
company had hired 990 persons during the 
second quarter of 1938. Four hundred more 
were taken on Monday when the plate- 
glass plant at Rossford, Ohio, was re- 
opened. The company declared a dividend 
of 25 cents a share to be paid out of sur- 
plus and reported a net loss of only $50,- 
352 for the quarter ending June 30 com- 
pared with $371,527 in the first quarter of 
the year. 


Tax Case Ended 


In a 12-3 decision the Federal Board of 
Tax Appeals ruled that in 1929 and 1930 
Pierre S. du Pont and John J. Raskob had 
conducted “wash” sales of securities to 
each other to establish losses deductible 
from taxable income. The sales, totaling 
some $28,000,000, balanced within $47. 
“Such a result,” the decision said, “could 
conceivably be without design, but such a 
thing would be entirely too remarkable 
for belief.” Raskob showed losses of $4,375,- 
523 and du Pont of $3,120,645. Disallow- 
ance of the deductions makes Raskob li- 
able for an estimated $1,000,000 and du 
Pont for $600,000; but they are expected 
to appeal the case to the Federal circuit 
court. 


Stockholders 


“There are more stockholders today than 
ever before,” concludes L. C. Duncan in 
a survey of the ownership of the country’s 
leading 1,000 corporations published in the 
July 11 Barron’s. The increase in the num- 
ber of shareholders since 1930 is larger than 
during the ’20s, and the wider ownership of 
small corporations and companies whose 
business fluctuates violently shows a more 
speculative bent, the study indicates. 


Gibraltar 


Goodall Worsted Co., only manufacturer 
of Palm Beach suits (35 per cent of the 
men’s summer-clothing market) , dramati- 
cally spiked rumors it would break tradi- 
tion by cutting prices. The company told 
its 3,500 retailers it would assume 75 per 
cent of the cost of local newspaper ad- 
vertising of Palm Beach suits—reputedly 
one of the most generous advertising ar- 
rangements ever made in the men’s cloth- 
ing industry. Copy theme: the current 
$17.75 price will last “all summer long” so 
the public won’t gain by waiting. Although 
selling a highly seasonal product, Goodall 
spreads production evenly so as to em- 
ploy 10,000 workers the year round. This 
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is helped by a steady export business to 
35-odd countries and a brisk winter de- 
mand for southern-resort wear. 


Trends 


Scrap steel prices rose last week with 
No. 1 heavy melting scrap up $1 a ton in 
Pittsburgh and 50 cents in Chicago. Japan 
and Italy continue as heavy buyers with 
one Japanese order placed -at a jump of 
$2.50 a ton over the last quoted price. 
Steel ingot production rose 4.1 points to an 
estimated 36.4 per cent of capacity for the 
week of July 18, a new high since Nov. 
15, 1937. 


Machine tool orders for June were 5 per 
cent above May with foreign orders ac- 
counting for almost half the business, ac- 
cording to the National Machine Tool 
Builders Association. Orders for the month 
amounted to only 36.5 per cent of those 
in June a year ago. 


Automobile-production index slumped 
eleven points last week to 34.3 compared 
with 135.1 for the corresponding week last 
year. Output for June, including both pas- 
senger cars and trucks, was estimated at 
184,400 units, 25,783 below May and 
336,753 below June 1937. 


Outstanding loans and investments of 
reporting member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve in New York City last week declined 
$45,000,000 to a new low for the last three 
and a half years. At the same time out- 
standing credit of member banks in all 
twelve Federal Reserve Districts dropped 
$85,000,000- to $20,476,000,000, $1,741,- 
000,000 below last year. 


Shoe output in June was estimated at 
30,000,000 pairs, off 12.9 per cent from 
June 1937. Production last month more 
closely approached 1937 levels than at any 
previous time this year. Output for the 
next six months is expected to run ahead 
of 1937. 





AVIATION 


Howard Hughes Testifies: 
‘Our Flight Doesn’t Compare 
With Wiley Post’s’ 

Ten million words—Howard Hughes’ of- 
ficial time adds up to 3 days 19 hours 8 
minutes 10 seconds. A thousand maps— 
Fioyd Bennett Field to Floyd Bennett 
Field, around the top of the world, Hughes 
logged off 14,540 miles. Ten thousand 
broadcasts—Hughes’ average flying speed 
works out to 3 miles a minute. One thou- 
sand eight hundred tons of ticker tape and 
fluttering, torn-up paper, only 100 tons 
short of Lindbergh’s record— 

But a synthesis of all these outbursts 
couldn’t tell the story any better than 
Hughes did in his own words: 

“The most dangerous part of the whole 
flight was the take-off from Floyd Ben- 
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nett Field with that heavy load ...I 
thought the runway was too short ... so 
I taxied out beyond the end of the con- 
crete onto the grass ... I felt the jar. 
What had happened .. . the bump had 
broken the fitting of the tail wheel to the 
bulkhead of the ship ... A French me- 
chanic . . . found the trouble right away. 
They threw up their hands and said, 
‘C’est fini.” But not Ed Lund*; he’s a 
wonder. He found a United States Army 
mechanic named Cook ... and he and 
Cook fixed things up with a lot of angle 
irons...” 

“We waited not one minute for weather, 
flying blind or above the clouds for over 
three-fourths of the entire trip .. . I had 
two of the best aerial navigators that-ever 
lived. Lt. Thomas Thurlow studied astron- 
omy in college and is tremendously enter- 
prising. He invented the best type of sex- 
tant—which we used—and perfected our 
drift indicator. Harry Connor is a fine 
celestial navigator who learned his busi- 
ness in the merchant marine. He and Thur- 
low spelled each other . . . I estimate that 
for the total trip, we traveled only 20 miles 
more than the shortest distance .. . 

“That was really dirty weather, that 
Paris-Moscow hop. It was so black and 
the rain piled up so on the windshield 
that I turned off all the lights except the 
instrument board. We had a lot of ice at 
high altitudes and no de-icers . . . They 
would have added about 150 pounds to 
our weight . . . Sometimes we went as 
high as 16,000 feet, and a lot of the time 
we traveled along at 12,000 ... We used 
up a lot of oxygen... 

“T made a new map of Northern Siberia 
as we flew over . . . The United States 
Hydrographic Survey maps . . . showed 
we wouldn’t find any mountains higher 
than 6,500 feet . . . We spotted some 
9,700 feet high . . . It’s a damn good 
thing I didn’t try to fly out of Yakutsk at 
night ... 

“Dick Stoddart is a radio engineer and 
he did a really wonderful job. He de- 
signed and built the transmitter we used 
and it worked without any trouble ex- 
cept toward the end of the flight, when 
the antenna got tangled up and we 
couldn’t send. But that wasn’t the fault 
of the transmitter. He didn’t have any 
trouble working the World’s Fair station 
direct from Russia... 

“The ship only cost me $60,000. The 
gasoline [Esso] was furnished free and the 
Wright people gave me the engines. I 
am going to keep them . . . Expenses 
were about $5,000 .. .” 


Significance---- 


“There is no use trying to compare this 
with Wiley Post’s flight [7 days 18 hours 
49 minutes]. His feat will never be dupli- 





*Flight engineer. Throughout his signed 
story and all his interviews, from which these 
quotations are assembled, Hughes insisted on 
giving credit to his four companions. 


International 


Douglas Corrigan and his crate 


cated. His flight must still remain the 
most remarkable in history. He did it 
alone. To make a trip like that alone is 
beyond comprehension. 

“I would like everyone to know four 
flight] was in no way a stunt. It was the 
carrying out of a careful plan... We 
who did it are entitled to no particular 
credit . . . Any one of the air-line pilots 
of this nation with any of the trained 
Army or Navy navigators .. . could have 
done the same thing .. . in any of our 
modern transports . .. The air-line pilots 
of this country ... the finest fliers in 
the world, face much worse conditions 
night after night during the winter... 

“I do not know that any purpose has 
been served. However I do feel this: .. . 
If this flight has done a little to show 
that American engineers can design and 
American workmen can build just as fine 
airplanes, engines, and aircraft equipment 
as any in the world and if it should pos- 
sibly increase the sale of American planes 
abroad and thus create a few jobs for 
American men in the aircraft factories of 
this country, then I feel well repaid for 
my time and effort.” 





Leprechaun of the Air 


In May 1927, Clarence Chamberlain 
was tuning up his great Bellanca plane at 
Curtiss Field, Long Island; for days he had 
been waiting for a chance to take off in an 
attempt at the first New York-Paris flight. 
Out of the western murk came a tiny 
monoplane called the Spirit of St. Louis. 
A youth named Lindbergh had flown it 
from San Diego in record time. Suddenly, 
he took off. After flying 3314 hours he 
landed at Le Bourget and made history. 

July 9, 1938 a giant Lockheed, last word 
in scientific perfection, was warming up at 
Floyd Bennett Field. Out of the mist came 
a young man named Corrigan in a crate 


that looked like a museum piece. He said: 
“T’ve just arrived from Long Beach.” He 
explained it wasn’t Long Beach, Long 
Island, but California. He said he had 
coasted his jalopy—worth $900 at most 
and incapable of more than 120 miles an 
hour—across the continent in 28 hours. A 
knowing smile or two and he was for- 
gotten. Howard Hughes’ Lockheed whisked 
around the earth’s top in four days. His- 
tory was made again. Aviation’s scientific 
advance in the ten years since Lindbergh 
was the talk of the five continents. 

There were still traces of triumphal 
ticker tape on Broadway when the man 
Corrigan announced he wanted to “fly 
by the light of the moon and be over Arizo- 
na in the desert cool of the morning”; 
loaded his ancient Curtiss Robin with 320 
gallons of gasoline; took off with great 
difficulty, and vanished, flying low, in the 
wrong direction—toward the mist-shrouded 
Atlantic. 

Hopeful Mechanic. Several years ago 
Douglas P. Corrigan, now 31, left the Los 
Angeles home of his uncle, the Rev. Fraser 
Langford (his parents had died while he 
was a child), and got a job in the Ryan 
plant at San Diego. Here he worked on the 
Spirit of St. Louis and here he determined 
to become a flier. In 1929 he had saved 
enough to buy his antiquated Curtiss 
Robin and thereafter he devoted himself to 
piling up 1,500 flying hours. 

A year ago Corrigan asked the Bureau 
of Air Commerce for a permit to fly the 
Atlantic, but was refused on the grounds 
that his crate was unsafe. It was far less 
modern than Lindbergh’s, which it re- 
sembled. Corrigan himself had_ installed 
the elementary navigating instruments but 
he carried neither radio nor blind-flying 
equipment. And because of the position of 
the extra fuel tanks, he had to tilt his plane 
and look from a side window to check his 
course. 

An Irish Mistake. The sun was high 
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over Ireland last Monday when Belfast cit- 
ens reported “an unidentifiable mono- 
plane, with undecipherable American mark- 
ings,” flying south. At 1:30 p.m. the crate 
landed at Dublin’s airport, Baldonnel, and 
Corrigan, smiling like a leprechaun, stepped 
into the arms of burly customs guards, 
who asked by what right he was landing in 
Ireland. “Where am I?” he asked. Then he 
oravely unfolded this yarn: 

* “I took off from New York early Sunday 
with the intention of flying back to Los 
Angeles without a stop ... 1 had to go 
above the clouds. I was flying at 6,000 feet 
most of the time. I thought I was heading 
for California ... After 25 hours .. . I de- 
cided to descend . . . The mountains didn’t 
look like California . ..I had only 30 gal- 
lons of fuel remaining . . . I used 290 gal- 
lons at 24 cents a gallon. That’s $69.60...” 


jf he can make that story stick, “non- 
stop” Corrigan probably will induce the 
Irish Free State government to forgive his 
coming over without either a permit or a 
passport, in which case the United States 
government may be expected to take an 
equally lenient view with regard to sus- 
pension of his license. 





Scuemes L and M 


The British Air Ministry last week 
asked for, and got, an additional $114,- 
505,000, to bring the Royal Air Force 
budget up to $632,005,000. The force’s 
personnel is to be increased from 83,000 to 
96,000 men. The Supply Committee has 
drawn up a new “Rearmament Scheme L” 
planned to give the country 3,500 “first 
line” fighting planes by March 1940 with 
thousands of reserve planes besides. There 
is also talk of a “Scheme M” designed to 
reach that number in 1939. Typical new 
contracts: 1,750 of one type plane divided 
among three companies; 1,500 of another 
from two; 900 of a third from a single 
concern. 

In the last fortnight alone the Air Min- 
istry has ordered: several hundred Short 
Sunderland four-engined patrol-bomber 
flying boats with a range of 3,000 miles 
and a 200-mile-an-hour cruising speed; 
1,000 Supermarine Spitfires—reputedly the 
world’s fastest military aircraft; and 
$4,000,000 worth of Wright Cyclone 
engines, like those used by Howard 
Hughes. 

Announcement was also made of the 
possible construction of $1,000,000,000 
worth of aircraft factories and training 
fields in Canada. The proposed plants 
would be outside the range of European- 
based bombers and free of the restrictions 
of the United States neutrality laws. 


* July 8 four British Vickers bombers flew 
+300 miles nonstop from England to 
Egypt—thus exploding the charge that “no 
British bomber has range enough to bomb 
important German targets.” 
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The Most 
Competent and 
Trustworthy: Steel 
Workers are 


Usually OVER 40 





JOHN DUFFY has the experience, nerve and 















stamina a high-steel worker needs 


At 48—John Duffy is a Typical Example 
of a Top-Notch Riveter 


ONTRACTORS LOOK FOR 


MEN WITH EXPERIENCE, 


when they have important riveting work to be done. Those 
most in demand for the big jobs are generally over 40. 





Riveting requires iron nerves and @ 
cat-like agility. Danger walks beside 
every man on the high steel girders 
of a bridge or’skyscraper. 


At 48, John Duffy is a typical ex- 
ample of a first-class riveter. 


He says: ‘‘We need strong nerves, and 
the old-timers are much better in this 
respect than the younger fellows. Last 
December, I was working on the construc- 
tion of the Thousand Island Bridge, as 
steel inspector. Snow made the work 
slippery and dangerous. I noticed the 
older workers seemed much calmer and 
steadier than the youngsters.” 


Recent figures show two out of every 
five steel employees are more than 40. 
There is a growing realization that man’s 
value is likely to increase with age. 


Many people over 40 fail to take ad- 
vantage of this fact, because they do not 
give their health its proper attention. 
Mental and physical efficiency require 
good health at all times. 

* * * 


THESE 2 MEN—over 40—are find- 
ing it easy to make the grade: 


Keeps Up with 
Younger Men 


Dear Life Begins: 

I’ve been a chauffeur 
on heavy trucks for the 
past 21 years. As I ap- 
proached my fortieth 
birthday, my job began 
to get me down. 

First my appetite 
went—then terrible in- 
digestion kept me from 
getting it back. I was 
worried about being 
able to keep my job. 

I found out about 
Fleischmann’s Yeast by reading about it in 
the newspaper. I'd been eating it three weeks, 
when I noticed a difference in the way I felt. 
I was surprised to find I really wanted to eat. 

Now I’ve got my health and a good job 
and don’t worry about hard work. I’m keep- 
ing my end up working with men half my age. 





John McGuire 
Got health back 








JOHN McGUIRE 


Heavy Work Seems 


Easier Now 


Dear Life Begins: 
Outside painting is my 
trade, but a few years 
ago my work fell off and 
I got a job on a mosquito- 
control project. I’d get 
home at night so stiff I 
could hardly bend my 
knees—had bad head- 
aches and got very 

dessgh PF. cranky and snappy. 
Farlardeau One of the men sug- 
Has more energy gested Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I started with 3 
cakes a day. In about six weeks I could feel a 
change. The work seemed easier. Everything 
else straightened out by degrees. My head- 
aches disappeared and my nerves quieted 
down. 

I’m 57, and the way I feel now, I look for- 
ward to getting back into my regular trade. 
JOSEPH F. FARLARDEAU 


After 40—Slower Digestion 
Can Cause Poor Health 


ROMPT, efficient digestive action 

depends largely on a full, powerful 
flow of gastric juices from the stomach 
walls. But around 40, the flow of these 
juices often begins to grow scantier. 

Millions of tiny, living yeast plants 
in every cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
stimulate digestion—by helping to in- 
duce a quicker, stronger flow of diges- 
tive juices. 

Also, by adding this one food to your 
diet, you can be sure of getting a good 
daily supply of 4 important vitamins: 
The Nerve Vitamin, the Bone Vitamin, 
the Resistance Vitamin and the Vital- 
ity Vitamin. 

Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly, 
3 cakes every day. You’ll soon learn to 
like its fresh, malty flavor. So that a 
fresh flow of powerful juices can be 
ready in time to help digest your food 
promptly and easily—eat one cake % 


hour before each meal. 
Copyright. 1938. Standard Brands Incorporsted 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Why the Purge Petered Out 


ee 
Prritics,” I was recently told by 
an old political maestro, “is assimilation 
—not elimination.” High-spirited men in 
public life find this principle hard to re- 
member. Wilson never learned it, and cer- 
tainly those who have been talking of a 
party purge never even heard of it. But 
great politicians have learned to make 
their enemies, not as the psalmist says, 
their footstools, but their handmaidens. 
Mr. Roosevelt has wavered between the 
two processes of transmutation. His politi- 
cal personality is forever hanging around 
the neck of his reforming instinct. This, 
it seems to me, is the long-range explana- 
tion of the recent swing across the coun- 
try. 

Preparations for a political trip of this 
kind are made during the week or ten 
days that precede the takeoff. Some 
speeches are prepared, some are outlined, 
and others are just left to be done “on the 
train.” The fireside speech that preceded 
the departure was carefully prepared, and 
prepared in the atmosphere created by the 
bitter band of reformers who had attempt- 
ed, on their own, to defeat Gillette and 
who had pushed the amiable Jim Farley 
into his unfortunate Pennsylvania foray. 
Biting words were the order. “Yes-but” 
men were to be given the cold shoulder. 
Their opponents were to be encouraged. It 
is true that some, like Clark, were re- 
putedly too strong to oppose. But while 
the noble New New Dealers disdained the 
Venetian maxim that one should kiss the 
hand one cannot bite off, silence, or the 
routing of the train through a state in the 
late night hours, would serve as well. 

The President was to split his person- 
ality and leave the chief magistrate of the 
nation to inhabit the White House like a 
ghost during the hot summer. The leader 
of the party was to take his sword from 
the wall and fare forth to smite the infidels. 
This bit of mysticism, however, did not set 
well with the country—largely, it seems, 
because such a conception of dualism not 
only affronted the logic of the intelligent, 
but strained the credulity of the ignorant. 


The difficulty first appeared sharply 
in Marietta. The planners of the trip had 
apparently overlooked the circumstances 
that Marietta is the oldest settlement in a 
state which is celebrating the 150th an- 
niversary of the opening of the Northwest 
Territory; that the President’s speech was 
to signalize that event; and, horror of hor- 
rors, that Marietta is the home town of 
former Governor White, who is attempting 
to oust the loyal pro-Roosevelt Senator 


Bulkley from his seat. Now the President 
is gracious and well-bred, and graciousness 
and good breeding do not permit you to 
denounce the man who introduces you to 
an audience of his own townsmen. The best 
that the President could do was to offer 
some well-deserved commendation to Sen- 
ator Bulkley. 

Across the river, the irrepressible good 
nature of “Happy” Chandler made the 
going still more difficult. After all, he is 
Governor, the ceremonial head of the state, 
and his smiles are hard to frown upon. 
Seated with the President, his face and 
that of Senator Barkley resembled noth- 
ing so much as the decorations that a past 
generation invariably placed on the prosce- 
nium arches of the theatres of the Gilded 
Age—the masks of comedy and tragedy. 
But Barkley must be saved. The prepared 
speech must be delivered. And so it was, 
despite the awkwardness of the moment 
and the speciousness of the argument. 

Only by the farthest stretch of the imagi- 
nation could Oklahoma be considered a 
proving ground of New Deal sentiment. To 
ask a man to choose between the ideas of 
Senator Thomas and those of Gomer 
Smith is to ask which would ruin the 
country first, a 10-cent dollar or a univer- 
sal $200 monthly pension. True, Gomer 
drew a rebuff, but it was couched in such 
diplomatic language that it might have 
applied almost equally to Elmer. 

And then, after a rest, Colorado. But by 
this time speeches prepared in Washington 
were out of the question. Improvisation be- 
came the order of the day, and the bracing 
air of the Rockies came as a pleasant re- 
lief from the steaming midlands. Gone was 
rancor and the idea of a new order founded 
upon iron discipline by an unquestioned 
leader. So far as the President’s utter- 
ances were concerned, there might have 
been no senatorial campaign in Colorado. 

There followed Nevada. Commending 
the opponent of the independent and tal- 
ented Senator McCarran would have been 
like coming out in Georgia for “Man 
Mountain” Dean as an opponent of Sena- 
tor Walter George. Young Al Hilliard may 
be for Roosevelt right or wrong because 
“he can’t be wrong,” but Mr. Roosevelt, 
on hearing his extravagant endorsement 
must have felt, with Pope, that praise is 
like ambergris: a little whiff of it, and by 
snatches, is very agreeable; but when a 
man holds a whole lump of it to your nose, 
it is a stench, and strikes you down. So 
Nevada saw no purges. 

And finally the Presidential cortege 
reached the Golden Gate and the new In- 
ternational Exposition, a thing of beauty 


so other-worldly that the intrusion of par- 
tisanship, even of nationalism, would seem 
a desecration. Obviously only a speech jn 
worldwide terms could be appropriate. And 
the President’s sense of the appropriate 
triumphed. 

In short it seems that, as a means of 
purging the Democratic Party, the trip was 
a washout. But, as a pleasant, colorful, 
stimulating vacation, it was a_ success. 
What threatened to be the conquering 
march of a Tamerlane turned out to be the 
good-will trip of an Edward VII. One can 
well imagine the anguish of the zealots jn 
the heat of Washington. They were not 
taken along. Zealots make poor traveling 
companions. Instead the President pre- 
ferred more amiable company—the polit- 
ically minded Marvin McIntyre, the gen- 
erous-hearted Steve Early and the ebul- 
lient Chip Robert, who thinks that when 
the President speaks of the underprivileged 
one-third of the population, he means the 
people who voted for Landon. Here are ad- 
visors who can take malevolence out of a 
man’s heart. Apparently that is what they 
did. One can imagine Chip, getting out the 
*yackgammon board, counseling his chief as 
did the wise jester who said, when Henry 
VIII was striving for the Pope’s title of 
Defender of the Faith: “My dear Harry, 
let us contend with each other, and let the 
Faith defend itself.” 


a the circumstances, such ad- 
vice is irresistible. For the man Roosevelt 
has not two, but three personalities. He is 
a President with a deep sense of the im- 
portance of that office. He is a fighting 
party leader. But he is also a troubadour. 
Washington wears to a fine edge the best of 
good natures. But faring forth in the great 
spaces, redundantly singing of a life 
abundant, is another thing. It is broad 
rivers, green forests, waving corn and un- 
dulating wheat; it is crowds of friends, 
from the half dozen who, seated on a bag- 
gage truck, wave toward the friendly face 
at the speeding window, to _perspiring 
thousands on a race track; it is hands ex- 
tended in welcome, voices warm with 
friendly greeting, faces reflecting his 
smile along the interminable wayside. 
These are the things which ever and ever 
renew the life of the troubadour. What has 
purging to do with friendship and happi- 
ness? Travel is to make friends and in- 
fluence people. And travel is in the blood 
of the Reise-Roosevelts. 

And so the sun shines on the “yes-buts” 
and the loyalists alike—McCarran, Adams, 
Clark, Gillette as well as Barkley, Bulkley, 
Thomas and McAdoo. And what of the 
little band of purgers left behind in Wash- 
ington? They have found, to their con- 
sternation, that their leader did not take 
the trip to please them. He took it to please 
himself. To him a good cause does not 
justify any trip, rather a good trip justi- 
fies any cause. Stark tragedy sits with 
them. The purge has “gone West.” 





B, »WOUTS used to be dangerous . . . so 
did any other form of sudden tire failure. 


it that was before Goodyear Life- 
ds, motoring’s fourth great safety 
vement. Today, the driver whose tires 
ifeGuard-equipped can laugh at tire 
‘e at any speed. His tires are as safe as 
\otor car, with its 4-wheel brakes, all- 
body and safety glass. 


u need this tire safety. You don’t need 
ut. Goodyear LifeGuards fit amy tire, of 


any make on any car. And the older your 
tires, the more you need LifeGuards. 


LifeGuards save you money, too. You'll 
get up to 25% more safe mileage from 
every casing ... and they'll outwear at least 
two sets of casings. Bring your tires up to 
date. Ride on Goodyear LifeGuards. 


LIFEGUARD, a registered trade-mark of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, is fully protected by patents. 
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HOW LIFEGUARDS WORK: The Goodyear Life- 


Guard replaces the conventional tube. It is a 2-ply 
reserve tire inside a tube . . . both inflated through the 
same valve. If casing and tube fail at high speed, the 
inner tire holds enough air to support the car until it 
can be brought to a smooth, safe stop. A LifeGuard- 
equipped car may be readily identified by the yellow 
and blue valve stems. 
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CASING FAILS! 
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TUBE BLOWS! 





* 16 DAYS, 8 PORTS permitting visits 
to 15 CITIES. 


* 160 mile auto trip thru interior Vene- 
zuela at slight extra cost. 


* Full day at Panama Canal with oppor- 
tunity to see Gatun Locks. 


* The variation between average winter 
and summertem peratures inthe Carib- 
bean is less than 5 degrees. 


* SAILINGS from New York 
EVERY FRIDAY. 


* No passports required. 
* Splendid “Santa” Ships. 
* Outdoor tiled swimming pools, 


Visiting en route 


CURACAO 
VENEZUELA 
COLOMBIA 
PANAMA CANAL 
JAMAICA 
HAITI 


* ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
EACH WITH PRIVATE BATH. 


* Dining Rooms with roll back domes 
and casement windows opening on to 
promenade decks, 


* Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons. 
* Pre-Release Talkies. 


* Also 31 and 38 Day Cruises to Panama, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, and 
*Round South America Cruise-Tours. 


* See your travel agent or Grace Line, 
Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover 
Square, New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; 
Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; 
Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; 
Seattle. 





